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Stratford Inn at Del Mar 


—The Resort Beautiful— 
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KIGHT 


Open All Year Cottages in Connection American Plan 





q Do you see so many Oldsmobiles on | 
the streets and boulevards? Have | 
you stopped to reason why they are 
so numerous? There must be a rea- wy 
son—and there 1s. 
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q Price and quality considered, there 

~ is not a car today that can honestly 
be compared with the Olds. Its 
motor has that powerful punch, its 
chassis is of the sturdiest make and 
its body lines are real class. 


a» 


Amid surroundings that combine the 
mountains and the sea. Every 
land and water diversion. 


Nine hole Golf Course 


7-Passenger Club q The Olds is a product of the Gener- 
and Standard al Motors Corporation—which means q 
Roadster, unquestioned guarantee in every 


Convenient to Camp Kearny sile20 here 


Oldsmobile Company of California ~ 


San Francisco—1420 Van Ness Ave. 
Los Angeles—1204 So. Olive St. S 


Coast Road by Motor Santa Fe by Train 
(San Diego County) 
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“Splendid 
Lubricatin g 


qa 





PAIGE 


McK inney-Cord MotorCo, , Phoenix 
““we cannot speak too highly of 
the splendid lubricating quali- 
tres of Zerolene.”’ 


WINTON 


. The Winton Co., San Francisco 
‘ 
We use Zerolene extensively, 


vy 


CHEVROLET FORD 
J Ww. Leavitt & Co., Los Angeles Fahy-Atterbury Sales Co., Los 
Zerolene is our choice for Angeles— “settled on Zoom 
Chevrolet cars. lene after extensive tests.” 


ZEROLENE 


Lhe Standard Oil for Motor Cars 
Endorsed by Leading Car Distributors 


—because the records of their service departments show that 
Zerolene, correctly refined from California asphalt - base 
crude, gives perfect lubrication—less wear, more power 

least carbon deposit.” , 


high 
Sierras 


a body of blue water, 23 miles long, 13 
miles wide, among mountain peaks over 
a mile high. With hotels at its very edge 
—thousands of great pines, firs and cedars, 
and back in the hills dozens of smaller 
lakes and streams filled with gamey trout. 
Everything from roughing-it to luxury. 
That's Tahoe! Why don't you make 
yours a real vacation this fall? 














Tickets and Information at 


Southern Pacific 











Dealers everywhere and at 
our service stations. 


STANDARD 
OIL COMPANY 





City Office, 212 West Seventh St. (California) «/ 

Pacific Electric Station, 6th & Main St. 

Station--Central Avenue at Fifth St. che een ee a 

Phones: Main 8322--Home 60641--Main 8241 Heavy-Duty is especi- 
m ally recommended, 
See the Apache Trail of Arizona - 
E Teale nanoen 2% \! 
CoRR ieee eee a: A 
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FURS 
> 


D. BONOFF 


The well known 


Reliable Furrier 
~ 703 SOUTH BROADWAY 


The Season’s Foxes of all 
Richest Furs : 

Tene Kinds Our 
Latest Styles Specialty 


Popular Prices Prevail 


PHONE A-3613 


HE greatest forest fire in the history of Southern California 

yas been conquered and subdued and Wheeler’s Hot Springs 

Summer Resort, of which Mr. Webb W. Wilcox is mana- 

ger, has been saved and not a building or tree Jost. <A visit to 

the resort will prove to anyone what efficient forest fire fighting 

will do and also afford one a picture that has been painted across 

the mountain peaks that will never again be seen in this part of 

the country. The auto roads are in good condition and every 

accommodation for those seeking rest and recreation awaits their 
arrival. 


Wheeler’s Hot Springs 


Ventura County, Cal. 


Folders and information at every information Bureau in Los Angeles 
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27 Years of Growth 


commenced business in a modest little store-room on 
Main Street, near First, just one block from the then 
business center of the city. 


(): October 7, 1890, twenty-seven years ago, this Bank 


It had only four employes and $100,000 capital. At the 
end of a year there were but 664 depositors and $82,000 in 
deposits. 


But what a change has come about in 27 years! 


The Bank now has resources of over $25,000,000; it has add- 
ed to its savings and commercial banking business all the 
functions of a modern Trust Company. 


It has moved four times, but is still just one block from the 
business center—for it has kept pace with the city’s progress. 
Today it occupies one of the most completely equipped 
banking quarters in the West, with 145 employes—and num- 
bers its depositors at 59,000. 


Comparative Statement 


October 1, 1891 October 1, 1917 


(Capital aie... mina PIOUOUWmG@apital oo .<,4.2.048s. $ 1,500,000 
SUT lSs eee ce OMENS ga yy aw ee 750,000 
Deposits.....a4... -.a0eeee 82,840 Deposits... ........... 23,200,000 


Depositors, 664 


Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank 


Spring at Seventh St: Los Angeles 


Savings .-- Cammercial : .- Trust 


Formerly — (getian Ametian Trust & Savings Bank 


Depositors, 59,000 





aN the development of home ideals of the higher order, there is placed at your disposal the services of 
the Barker Studios of Exclusive Furnishings and Decoration, through which these results may be attained. 


Furniture of consistent character, ample selection of decorative materials, art wares and other ap- 
poimtments, together with adequate facilities to properly execute commissions. 


Studios of Exclusive Furnishings and Decoration, Second Floor. 


Home 
Furnishers 


BARKER BROS. 


Interior 
Decorators 


Broadway, between 7th and 8th Sts., Los Angeles 

















THE GRAPHIC 


SOCIAL CALENDAR 


Announcements of engagements, births 
marriages, entertainments, etc., for the 
calendar pages are free of charge and 
should be received in the office of THE 
GRAPHIC, suite 515, 424 South Broad- 
way. Phones, A448? or Broadway 
G46, not later than four days previous 
to date of issue. No corrections can be 
guaranteed if they are received later than 
that date. Tack of space sometimes makes 
aw necessary to lamit the social announce- 
ments to the ten days immediately follow- 
ing date of zssue. 


The public is warned that photo- 
graphers have no authority to arrange for 
stitings, free of charge or otherwise, for 
publication in THE GRaApPHIC, unless 
appointments have been made specifically 
in writing by this office. 

Unsolicited manuscripts and photo- 
graphs will not be returned unless 
acrompanied by stamped and addressed 
envelopes. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


DeckeER—McGratu. Miss Lauritta 
J. Decker, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Decker, of North Fair Oaks 
Avenue, Pasadena, to Mr. Anthony 
Russell McGrath, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
William McGrath, of North Marengo 
Avenue. 


ZANGERLE—LeEwIs. Miss Anne Chris- 
tine Zangerle, daughter of Mrs. Louise 
Zangerle, of Sacramento, to Mr. Ralph 
Hennessey Lewis. Mr. Lewis is a 
graduate of the University of Colorado, 
and is a member of the Sigma Chi 
Fraternity. 

WasHBURN—TayLor. Miss Katherine 
Faith Washburn, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Washburn, of Richmond, 
to Mr. Frederick Carlyle Taylor. 


WEDDINGS 


Warp—Rocers. October 19. Miss 
Engelena Sue Ward, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Ward, of Berkeley, 
to Mr. Charles Rogers, of Los Angeles. 


FaLtK—Bocarpnvus. Miss Muriel Falk, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Falk, 
of Eureka, to Lieut. Darrell Bogardus, 
U. S. N., son of Mrs. A. B. Bogardus, 
of Berkeley. The wedding took place 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. Rider 
Hanify, of Sausalito. 

CLougH—Evans. October 2. Miss 
Alice Clough, of Los Angeles, to Private 
Francis Evans, of Battery D., son of 
Dr. W. H. Evans, of Chicago. Miss 
Evans is a senior at Wellesley College. 


RECEPTIONS, DANCES, ETC. 


Rast Whittier Womans Improvement 
Club recently held their first meeting 
of the club year 1917-18. Miss Josephine 
Neely, who is editor of the book depart- 
ment in THE GRAPHIC, gave an informing 
talk on “‘How to Read a Book’’. Miss 
Ruth Cole Racine gave a few delightful 
vocal numbers. 

October 6. Midwick Country Club, 
opening Dinner Dance of the season— 
the regular Saturday evening dinner 
dances to follow. 

OcroBeER 7-14. First Annual Mardi 
Gras of Southern California, at Re- 
ilondo. 

October 8. Ebel! Club, reception in 
honor of Honorable William D. Stephens 
and Mrs. Stephens. Program of music. 
Mrs. Willoughby Rodman will speak 
on War Work Council. 

October 9. L. A. A. C. The season’s 
first Supper Dance in the Ladies’ Annex. 
Exquisite table and music to match. 

The Browning Club will hold their 
first meeting October 11, at 2:30 o’clock, 
at the Shakespeare clubhouse. Officers 
will be installed for the year. Dr. Bertha 
Lovewell Dickinson will lead the study, 
and Mrs. W. 8. McCay will speak on 
the American Red Cross. 

October 12. Benefit at the State 
Armory, Sacramento, on Columbus 
Day, by the representatives of all the 
allied countries. Mme. Silva Marracci, 
daughter of Col. Isadore Puerari, will 
be the Italian representative, and will 
sing at the benefit assisted by Miss 
Winnifred Hanlon, of San Francisco. 

OcroBer 13. Country Fair, for the 
wounded soldiers in France and for 


the Belgian Relief. At Central Park, 
during the whole day. 

October 14. The Board of Governors 
and the Director of the Museum of 
History, Science, and Art will hold a 
reception at the Eighth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the California Art Club in the 
Gallery of Fine and Applied Arts, to 
meet the members of the Club. 


October 16. Supper Dance at L. 
Ae oas C. 

October 23. Supper Dance at L. 
A. A. C. 


October 25. Club Night at L. A. A. C 
Review of Roaring Camp pictures; 
Boxing Bouts; Vaudeville. 

October 26. Uplifter’s Annual outing 


and Three Days Jinks at Coronado, 
AAG 


RECEPTIONS—LONG BEACH 


Ocroper 27. Shriners Charity Ball 
in Auditorium. 

Novembre 5. H. G. Wells will 
lecture before Ebell Club. 


TENNIS 


October 10. Open, Greenbrier T. C. 
White Sulphur Springs. 

October 12. Open Mixed Singles. 
Essex County C. C. West Orange, N. J. 
October 14. Bay Counties Cham- 
pionship, Women’s Park T. C., San 
Francisco. 

October 20. Mount Lowe, at Alpine 
Tavern, tennis tournament. 

December 24. National Indoor Jr. 
Championship, Seventh Regiment T. 
CNY 

January 7. Midwinter Champion- 
ship, Pinehurst (N. C.) C. C. 

February 4. Women’s Invitation, 
Heights Casino, Brooklyn. 

February 6. Carnival Champion- 
ship, Beretania T. C. Honolulu, Hawaii. 

February 11. National Indoor 
Singles Championship, Seventh Regi- 
mente™l. C., N. Y. 


BENCH SHOWS 


October 11-12. French Bulldog 
Club of New England Specialty Show; 
at Boston Mass. M. D. Littig, Secy. 

October 10-13. San Jose, Cal. Chas. 
R. Harker, Secy. 


November 15-17. Los Angeles. R. 
C. Halsted, Secy. Entries close 
November Ist. 

December 14-15. San Francisco. 
R. C. Halsted, Secy. Entries close 
December lst. 

January 18-19. San Diego. R. C. 


Halsted, Secy. 

The Pasadena Show will be held in 
February or March, date to be announ- 
ced later. 


AUTO SHOW 
November 12-17. Los Angeles. 


MUSIC 


Los Angeles Symphony, series 
six concerts at Clune’s Auditorium. 


of 


October 9. Margaret Matzenauer at 
Trinity Auditorium. 
Oct. 27. Mme. Jomelli, matinee at 


Trinity Auditorium. 
Novy. 10. Leo Ornstein, Matinee, 
Trinity Auditorium. 
Nov. 15. Alma Gluck, Trinity 
Auditorium. 
GOLF 
October 23. Flag tournament for 


women, Tuesday afternoon, at one 
o'clock, at the Midwick Country Club. 
Entrance fee $1.00, the proceeds to go 
to Red Cross. The Club will present 
two trophies for first and second prizes. 
Men's Golf events, Club Cup on Satur- 
day when entries warrant. Bell Sweep- 
stakes every Wednesday. 


SWIMMING 


October 10. L. A. A. C. Sensational 
swimming meet. Special hundred yard 
dash between Dorothy Burns of the 
L. A. A. C., and Claire Galligan, of 
New York; also a great aquatic tourna- 
ment, at 8:15, at the L. A. A. C. Plunge. 
A prominent feature will be the per- 
formance of Aileen Allen and a bevy of 
diving champions. 
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CHARACTERIZED BY DISTINCTIVE ELEGANCE s 
iS EACH IMPORTED ARTICLE SELECTED BY 
MISS COLLINS FOR HER EXCLUSIVE ¢ 
CUIENT AGE 
t 
v 
: 
~ 
COLLINS MILLINERY ¢ 


NO. T3BT SOUTH BROADWAY 
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War demands 


the best we have in young manhood. 
The photographs of these young 
patriots deserve the most appropriate 














Better 
Wedd frame that can be had—not necessar- 
Stationery ily the most expensive, but good, sen- € 


sible frames such as are on display at 
Little's Department of Framing. 


Our leather photo cases for one or more pic- 
tures make most suitable gifts for Sammie. 


@. &. Sitthe Cony rat at y 


STATIONERS EnGgravers ART DEALERS 


= 426 South Broadway ‘ 
WITH 











THE GIFT SHOP A NATIONAL REPUTATION 
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“MORNING” . 
Pittsburgh Salon, 1917 

















Hoover Art Studios 7 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 





MAKE YOUR APPOINTMENT 

for CHRISTMAS PICTURES NOW t | 
LOS ANGELES PASADENA 
6321 Hollywood Blvd. Hotel Maryland ii | 
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518 West Seventh Street 


The home of Women’s Apparel 
of Genuine Distinction 
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—From that beautiful section 
devoted exclusively to fashions 
for Misses and Women of 


slight and slender figure. 
4 
-——at Bullock’s 
—Third Floor 
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SETTING FORTH THE TOWN AND COUNTRY LIFE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Mojonnicr 


MISS HELEN JONES 


One of Los Angeles’ most talented and popular society girls. The announcement of her engagement to Lieutenant 
Robert Gephard Meyler has occasioned a stir of interest among their host of friends. Miss Jones is the daughter of 
Mr, and Mrs. Albert C. Jones, and Lieutenant Meyler is the son of the late Captain J. J. Meyle: and Mrs. Meyler 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Viscount Isnt is well within the facts when 
he states that for more than ten years a propaganda 
has been carried on in this country—as well as in 
Japan and elsewhere, he declares—for the explicit 
purpose of creating distrust, suspicion and unkindly 
feeling between the East and the West, in order that 
Germany might secure advantage in the confusion. 
German agents, supplied with unlimited resources, 
have been able to get published weird yarns assuming 
to expose Japanese military aspirations and Japanese 
duplicity, always with a sinister suggestion that 
America was the secret goal of Japan’s ambitious 
aims. As a result, an estrangement between Japan 
and the United States ensued, and the long and tried 
friendship between the two countries, dating from the 
advent of Commodore Perry’s squadron in Yedo 
bay in 1853, which, first resented by Japan, was 
later acclaimed as a blessing in disguise, with America 
as sponsor and Japan as the protege in her world- 
power aspirations. In his talk to the National Press 
Club at Washington, the head of the Japan mission 
revealed a piece of inside history that proves beyond 
any reasonable doubt the desire of his government 
for friendly relations with the United States. Said 
Viscount Ishi: 

When it became known to us that the American 
and British governments were alike desirous of enter- 
ing into a general treaty of arbitration, but that they 
found the making of such a treaty was precluded by 
the terms of the British alliance with Japan, as they 
then stood, it was not merely with the consent of 
Japan, but it was because of Japan’s spontaneous 
offer, that the stipulations of the alliance were revised 
so that no obstacle might be put in the way of the 
proposed treaty. Article 4 of the new Anglo-Japanese 
treaty, now in effect, excludes the United States from 
its operation. It was Japan’s own idea—her own 
contribution to the cause of universal peace. 

Laconically observes the distinguished visitor: 
“If Japan had the remotest intention of appealing 
to arms against America, how could she thus voluntarily 
have renounced the all-important co-operation of Great 
Britain? It would have been wildly quixotic.” It 
is a convincing statement and offers signal proof, if 
any, indeed, were needed, that to the Japanese govern- 
ment and nation anything like armed conflict with 
America is unthinkable. Sie c- 


IN NoNE OF TrENNyson’s collected works will 
be found the appended appealing and vigorous poem 
apostrophizing America. Why it should have been 
suppressed by his publishers, or by Tennyson himself, 


OcTtoBER 10, 1917 
it is difficult to conjecture. About twenty years ago 
Mr. J. C. Thompson performed a public service by 
collecting a large number of Tennyson’s suppressed 
poems, which were printed in Harper's magazine, 
the exact date of which has escaped us. This poem 
to America, which we now resurrect, 1s startling in 
its application to the present situation: 


Gigantic daughter of the West, 
We drink to thee across the flood; 
We know thee most, we love thee best, 
For art thou not of British blood? 


Should wars mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy Mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 


Q rise, our strong Atlantic sons, 

When war against our freedom springs; 
O speak to Europe through your guns, 

They can be understood by kings. 


Already, our broadsides have roared with those 
of the mother country, and at this time our strong 
Atlantic sons are hastening to war against the pow- 
ers that are threatening the cause of freedom. 
Particularly pithy and virile are the two conclud- 
ing lines of the last stanza: 


O speak to Europe through your guns, 
They can be understood by kings. 


It is becoming more and more evident that the 
only language that will be thoroughly intelligible 
to the Teuton kaiser will be that spoken by our guns. 
It is a form of communication well calculated to 
appeal to the German comprehension. ‘Tennyson 
was always a seer. His spirit, in abeyance many 
years, still has power to sway nations. Sa te 


HAVING ESTABLISHED the minimum price of 
wheat, the maximum of coal and now of steel, the 
federal government should continue the good work 
by naming a maximum price at the mill for news 
print. The greed of the manufacturers has been ex- 
cessive and the burden on newspaper publishers 
heavy. There is no profit to the publisher who is 
handicapped by the exhorbitant prices charged for 
white paper; he can recover in part by a raise in his 
advertising rates and in his subscription price, but 
even then he will be unable to show a fair return 
on his investment. He ought to earn, at least, six 
per cent, but he does well if he meets expenses these 
days of tremendously advanced cost of raw material. 
In regard to steel, the price fixed by the war industries 
board and approved by the President, is eminently 
fair. The cost of manufacture, particularly labor, 
is high; the Steel Corporation has advanced its pay- 
roll schedules five times in two years—twice since 
January, 1917—until the cost is now around thirty- 
five dollars a ton. A margin of thirty dollars a ton 
ought to be satisfactory, even to the steel trust. The 
effect of this voluntary agreement by producers with 
the war industries board should be to stabilize the 
stock market and stimulate investment. The uncer- 
tainty of the last three months as to the action of the 
government is, doubtless, largely accountable for 
the slump in prices and falling off in legitimate buying 
orders. Coming at the psychological time when fall 
trade takes its cue from the tone of the big industrials, 
the outlook for a lively and prosperous business con- 
dition 1s excellent. ». Lae 
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TIS a unique position which G. Allan Hancock holds with the Los Angeles 

Symphony Orchestra, and one which probably has no parallel. As presi- 
dent of the Symphony’s board of directors, an honor bestowed upon him 
this year by his confreres, Mr. Hancock has a distinguished “1-36-say” in the 
organization's affairs. But, as an active member of the orchestra’s personnel, 
Mr. Hancock is subject to all the rules and regulations which he as president 
of the governing board helps formulate. And should any measure be put 
into effect which Mr. Hancock in his official capacity has opposed, then as a 
member of the orchestral body, he might still protest, but his protest, if un- 
supported by his fellow-players, would be but 1-70 strong. As a member of 
the orchestra, Mr. Hancock is also a member of the musicians’ union. And 
upon this association hangs 
another odd hypothetical situ- 
ation. If the orchestra memb- 
ers should “‘strike’, then Mr. 
Hancock must necessarily, as 
one of them, fold his $50,000 
cello under his arm, and 
desert his chair too. Naturally, 
in case of such an unprecedent- 
ed action, the board of direct- 
ors would hold an indignation 
meeting, over which Mr. Han- 
cock as president would be 
called upon to preside. What 
drastic action, he, as president 
of the board, would take 
against himself as one of the 
“strikers’’, no one but a seer 
could predict. However, har- 
mony is the keynote of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, 
and under Mr. MHancock’s 
presidency and IF. W. Blanch- 
ard’s managerial reins, the 
orchestra this year promises 
to enjoy an unprecedented 
success, both musically and 
from the point of attendance. 
Reservations are now being 
made for season tickets in such 
numbers as to insure capacity 
audiences for each of the six 
concerts, and there is every 
reason for the optimistic pre- 
diction that this season will 
establish new records in the 
Symphony’s history. There are 
to be six concerts this year, 
all Friday matinee events, for 
which Clune’s spacious audi- 
torium has been secured. The 
first of these is scheduled for 
December 7, and reservations 
for season tickets should be 
made as early as possible in 
order that the best locations 
may be obtained. 


“PICK AND DRILL” 

IF ANY one thinks the em- 

bryo officers up at the 
Presidio are enjoying a_ soft 
snap, then let him gaze across 
these pages to the picture head- 
yng The Graphic’s editorial 
column. Witness thereon, evi- 
dence, not of a “‘soft-snap” but 
of a “‘snap-shot”’, which reveals these young commanders-in-the-making, 
mastering the technicalities of the * Pick and Drill” course. In the foreground, 
which a close observation of the picture will show to be hard ground, also, 
there stands Garrett Winne, erstwhile one of Los Angeles’ most popular Beau 
Brummels. Mr. Winne, you may note, is wearing gloves, but this seeming 
affectation is due entirely to his sympathy for the twenty-seven perfectly 
beautiful blisters he raised on his palms during his trench-digging the day 
before. Also, a keen observation of the picture will show that the other of- 
ficers-to-be are equally as sympathetic by nature. It was a warm day when 
this snap-shot was taken, which is further proof that the boys in the Presidio’s 
training camp have no “‘soft-snaps”’ in their officer curriculum. If you think, 
however, that any of these future commandants, is toting a grouch around 
with him during his strenuous days of training, then take yet another look, and 


BY THE WAY 





G. ALLAN HANCOCK 


Que of Southern California’s most prominent financiers, who is a ’cello player in the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, of which he is president 





mark the expansive 22-centimeter smile which occupies the major portion of 
each alert and dust-streaked face. From among the later reports from the 
Presidio, the officers in training have acquired quite an extensive knowledge 
of warfare methods as they will encounter it in grim actuality across the seas. 
Trench-digging was followed by the assignment of troups to first, second, and 
third line trench positions; and then came a taste of grenading between the 
opposing forces. Even into the night was the “game” carried on, and the 
sleep of the men in the first line trench was fitful; for just as they would settle 
down for their nocturnal slumbers, a hand-grenade from the enemy’s lines 
would come hurling into their midst. But here is pictorial proof that the boys 
like the life; that learning to be warriors may be strenuous work, but that it 
carries its smiles. 


THE GRIZZLIES’ COM. 
MANDER. 


ee COL. Thornwell Mul- 

lally, in command of the 
Grizzly Regiment in Training 
at Tanforan, the crack volun- 
teer regiment of California, 
while he has always been 
something of a social lion in 
San Francisco, was evidently 
born to be a military figure. 
Long before he attained his 
present command, his favorite 
character to impersonate at 
fancy dress balls was Napoleon, 
and many are the pictures of 
him in this impressive garb, 
with the ferocious lock across 
his forehead. 

He ts probably a foot taller 
than “The Little Corporal”, 
but that, of course, only makes 
him out-napoleon Napoleon. It 
was certainly Napoleonic, the 
way he created that Grizzly 
Regiment in the face of gov- 
ernmental reluctance to form 
volunteer corps, when even 
Theodore Roosevelt was turn- 
ed down. By dint of much 
influential wire-pulling, by 
force of personal persuasive- 
ness, by reason of many and 
important friendships, he suc- 
ceeded in gaining his point; 
and securing the necessary 
compliance, he beat the draft 
by about 36 hours. And now, 
after nearly three months 
training, the colonel has be- 
come a veritable father of his 
troops. His attitude is es- 
sentially paternal. They go to 
him about everything from the 
quality of the soup to their 
latest heart complication. 
There are 1,275 of them up 
there, and many of them were 
stylish celebrities in private 
life before. His captains and 
lieutenants are nearly all men 
of affluent social standing, 
including, of course, the fa- 
mous big game hunter, Stewart 
Edward White. These com- 
mands have, however, still tobe ratified by the military authorities—so there 
is much virtuous and ardent study going on amongst those officers as may well 
be imagined. 

Col. Mullally has been described as one of the handsomest men in the 
country. He is now 49 years of age, and certainly cuts a stunning military 
figure in his uniform and epaulettes. 


A YOUTHFUL HERO 
| IKUTENANT Richard Bryner, of Pasadena, has already won a croix de 
~ guerre in the ambulance service in France, where he went with the 
Yale ambulance corps, although he was not quite 19 years of age. Now, after 
a short furlough with his parents in San Francisco, he has returned to train for 
the Lafayette Escadrille, the American branch of the French aviation service. 











BY THE WAY 


EAL efficiency and application have won for I. J. Baum, son of Mr. 
R. and Mrs. L. Frank Baum, of Los Angeles, a majority. Major Baum 

U.S. A., has had twelve years of army service. It began in his twentieth 
year, while he was still an under-graduate student at Cornell University. 
Shortly after the Spanish War, young men in the states who had distinguished 
themselves in military training, were given the opportunity to do active 
service in the Islands, and Major Baum, just Mr. Baum then, forsook “hard 
labor’? at college, and accepted the appointment to second-heutenancy in 
the Islands. Since last fall he has enjoyed the privileges of a captaincy. July 
1, Baum as captain, was sent to San Pedro, where he had an independent 
command in charge of a mine battery on Dead Man's Island. September 1, 
young Baum was appointed Major. 
\ ITH the local theatrical 

season well under way, it 
is interesting to hear of plans for 


a beautiful new art theatre which 
is to be erected in Los Angeles 


TWO-IN-ONE THEATRE 


under the supervision of Miss 
Aline Barnsdale, who will be 
remembered for her work with 


Richard Ordynski last year at the 
Little Theatre. Miss Barnsdale’s 
plans are most ambitious and 
include two theatres in one, the 
larger playhouse to be used for 
plays for grown-ups, while a portion 
of the building will be given up 
to a children’s theatre. . Frank 
Lloyd Wright, the famous architect 
has the plans for the theatre ready 
now. Miss Barnsdale is also plan- 
ning a production of the Greek play 
‘Lysistrata’, by Aristophanes, at 
one of the local theatres. George 
Hopkins, of Pasadena, will design 
the settings, and an _ elaborate 
production is promised. 


PETER LASSEN 
ALIFORNIA is awakening to 
“an active appreciation of her 

pioneers of “‘days of old’’. It is 
Peter Lassen this time who is 
meted out the honors—Peter Lassen 
who brought the first Masonic 
charter to the state; the man for 
whom Mount Lassen, and Lassen 
county were named; and whose 
early associations with the making 
of California’s history, came to 
an untimely end with his murder 
in 185%. Peter Lassen then is dead 
—and cannot appreciate the honor 
which is his due. But Californians 
with quick red blood can appreciate 
a dedication to his memory, where- 
by, and fittingly so, his name is 
finally written. About two-hundred 
members of the Northern California 
Counties Association recently at- 
tended the dedication of a monu- 
ment to Peter Lassen, where he 
lies buried in Honey Lake Valley, 
in Lassen County; to which peaceful resting place the Masons had carried 
him in years gone by. It was over his grave that the first Masonic monument 
in California was erected. Hail again to our golden traditions! 


DECEIVING THE GERMANS 

Wishes are great days for young men of artistic ability and warlike in- 

tentions. If you are a young man and can draw or paint or “‘sculp”’, 
the government doesn’t want you in the trenches. It wants to teach you the 
new art of ‘“‘camouflage’’ so you can fool the Teuton hordes by disguising 
an American battery as a bowl of sauerkraut, or something innocent and tasty 
like that. The art of camouflage, as everyone knows by now, consists in 
making things look “like what they aint’. But not everyone knows just 
how this is done. The French and English know, however, and they’re going 
to teach a great many sons of California, who are preparing to go to the front 
as “camofleurs’”’. For our Los Angeles moving picture studios have long been 
the headquarters of numerous clever men who are devoted to perfecting the 
arts of illusion. These men are now donning khaki and preparing to design 





MAJOR F. J. BAUM 


Son of L. Frank Baum, author of the “Wizard of Oz’ and other fairy tales. 
The Major has just earned his majority after twelve years in the service 
and his friends predict more honors for him from “somewhere in France” 
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sets far more realistic’ than those in the war scenes from “Intolerance” or 
‘Joan the Woman.” The work will be especially difficult, too, because a great 
deal of it_is done under fire. Fancy reworking a clump of false bushes about 
a hidden position and never knowing just when a bomb from a circling aero- 
plane will break in on your occupation. It will be a severe strain on the artistic 
temperament. bl 


PADRE TONELLO AN ENTHUSIAST 

T WOULD be a bad opera company indeed that did not number in its Los 
Angeles audience Father Joseph Tonello, the Italian priest, radiant of face 
and warm of heart. For many years he has been of the most enthusiastic 
in welcoming to the auditorium a good operatic performance. And if you ask 
him for the time, as he takes out his 
watch, he may show you its inscrip- 
tion—and thereby hangs a tale. 
Many years ago Padre Tonello was 
crossing the Atlantic, and one of 
his shipmates was Caruso. At the 
end of the voyage the tenor pre- 
sented the little Italian priest with 


a handsome gold watch. But 
some priest’s hearts are easily 
touched by the needs of their 


parishioners, and the watch was 
sold to feed the needy. And once 
again Father Tonello was on ship- 
board, and Caruso was a passenger. 
He asked to see the watch, and 
Father Tonello blushed as he ad- 
mitted that he had sold it and told 
why. Not long afterwards another 
watch came to the good Padre from 
the great tenor, and it was in- 
seribed, Yo Padre Tonello, from 
Caruso. Not to be sold or pawned. 
And Father Tonello has heeded the 
injunction. 


MINISTERING ANGELS 

Soe SE of angels, our local 
“ metropolites are doing their 
share of beneficiary deeds of kind- 
ness. One project of late, and one 
which has not been duplicated 
elsewhere in the United States, is the 
establishing of a Japanese tuber- 
culosis clinic. The idea originated 
with the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of Los Angeles, and the 
same organization furnished the 
funds needed to start the ball 
rolling. The Los Angeles City 
Health Department now has charge 
of the work, and keeps the Japanese 
nurse on duty with the necessary 
pecuniary persuasions. The Jap- 
anese Association and the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce pay the rent 
and provide the supplies. The 
Los Angeles Society for the study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
provides the service of a physician 
whose good deeds are added to 
those of the Japanese members of 
the clinic. The Clinic is open twice 
a week at the present time. A similar work is in order of being established for 
the Russian colony in Los Angeles. 


A WISE PROPITIATION 

HERE was a complimentary thoughtfulness, a distinct sense of the fitness 

of things about that delightful little luncheon with which the new Black- 
stone store entertained the leading women of the press last Thursday. The 
good will of the presswomen is a most desirable asset, and nothing was more 
likely to cement it than that luncheon party in the new charming colonial room 
to which Mr. Forsythe and Mr. Wilson bade them welcome. The invitations 
were sent out with individual Jetters to those of our local women writers 
who sign their work, and everything was carried ou in the acme of good 
taste. Which reminds us. Mr. Blackstone junior is still an eligible 
bachelor. Quite definitely eligible. And rumor has it that one newspaper 
dame has frankly announced her intention of annexing him. We dont 
know whether the bride-groom-to-be has been personally informed of his 
fate, but we wish him luck. 
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Wild applause 
from the side 
lines when 
brother Red- 
ney marches 
past, 










“Form fours!” 
Somebody has 
missed out on 
the number 
four. 












“It do hope Fred 
won't hurt him- 
aelf with that gun 
—he isn't used to 
firearms|" 






















The lady who 
hasn't touched her 
knitting for the 
past four days 
working overtime 
in public. 

















“Youre an awful fool to Je1 
that officer speak to you like 
that! Call him down ance 
or twice, and he'll re- 
spect you much more 

in the end.” 








Mrs. Gobe has inside 
dope on the war from 
her gardener—-a German. 
but very pro-Ally — who 
knows for acertainty that Japan 

is going to declare war with the 
United States in three manths, The 
Misses Jones, who had heard on good 
authority that the war would be over 






















: within two months, are very much upset 
by the news, 
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SADAKICHI HARTMANN—THE MAN BEHIND THE MASK 


By T. B. 


\ X YHEN I went to interview 
Sadakichi Hartmann, the 

man whom Amy Lowell 

called ‘“‘the most mysterious man in 
American letters’, I was prepared 
to meet an anarchist; a raving 
artist; a half-mad litterateur; a wild- 
eyed demagogue; a radical of the 
most radical ideas. What a shock 
I received when I was presented to 
a tall, genial and genteel, middle- 
Somehow or 
regards Mr. 
However, 


aged gentleman. 

other the public 
Hartmann as a radical 
that amounts to nothing. Nearly 
some 





every clever person’ has 
time or other been said to belong 
to this class of chronic knockers, 
who are more victims of mis- 
directed energy than anything 
else. He says that he, not being 
the possessor of any too much 
of the precious stuff, does not 
intend to waste the least bit 
of that which he has! 

Another misconception of this 
famous Japanese-German artist 
is that he is a decided Orientalist. 
He is not. Although the em- 
bodiment of the very soul of the 
Orient in appearance, in per- 
sonality he is decidedly Occi- 
dental. He does not live in a 
den perfumed with the breath of 
Araby, nor does he squat on a 
mat before a Buddha, his head 
encircled with blue streams of 
slow burning and drowsy incense. 
To the contrary, he is a modern- 
ist. It is true that he wears his 
hair long, but that does not 
in the least impede the action 
of his wonderful brain. Instead 
of the incense, salaaming before 
graven images, and all the rest 
that goes to make up an Oriental 
scholar, he is surrounded with a 
flood of golden California sun- 
light. His apartment is up to 
date, and,—may I say, generally 
in slight disorder—another mark 
of the genius. On the chiffonier 
are works of his favorite authors 
George Moore, Amy Lowell, 
Walt Whitman, and HIMSELF. 

Mr. Hartmann does not con- 
cede that there is anything in 
American literature than that 
which he has written. Regard- 
ing criticism of ““My Rubaiyat” 
he says, “I believe it will survive, 
simply because it strikes a 
popular note, and attempts, no 
matter how vaguely, to reproduce 
a broken melody that hums in 
every mind. Somebody else may venture forth on similar paths, and succeed 
to please even the fastidious in rhyme “My Rubaiyat” may be put on the 
back shelves. Well, we'll see. I look at my work with objective eyes. 
You see, I possess the arrogance of conviction.” 

In American art and letters there are many outstanding names. This 
country, according to Mr. Hartmann, is not too entirely commercial to succeed 
in the realm of Art. The stage, however, is tight in the grip of commercialists, 
he says, and the prevalent impressionistic settings are merely for the sake of 
advertising purposes, without which a hurried and somewhat poorly educated 
public could not be induced to sit through a play by Ibsen, Strindberg, or that 
supremely human person known as Shakespere. 

“The appreciation of art is only attained through culture’, he says, ‘‘and 
all of this great and mighty nation is not as yet cultured. To those possessing 
the aesthetic sense and a proper knowledge of art, the fact that the U.S. is a 
growing art center is highly evident. 


Boye 


As technicians we are second in the 





SADAKICHE HARTMANN 


“The most mysterious man in American letters” 
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world. In New England the school of poets,—Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell,— 
has built a true naissance of letters, and a firm foundation for more recent 
aspirants to build upon.” 

“In the realm of Art, as differentiated from Letters, names such as those 
of Tarbell, of Boston; Reid; Tyron; Dewing; Horatio Walker, and French, 
the sculptor, can be rated as the best of the older American school, while 
those of Redfield and Garber of the younger Philadelphia school are out- 
standing”. 

“As true artists of the theatre Richard Ordynski and his recent co-worker, 
Miss Barnsdall, are on a high plane. Ordynski's interpretation of and im- 
provement upon Max Reinhardt, the world-famous German theatrical director, 
is marvelous. He is a true artist’. 

Sadakichi Hartmann was for years associated with the Elbert Hubbard 
publications, and it was during this interval that he gained his fame as an 
art critic and telling how he “broke into the game’, his 
reminiscences are many and witty. 


writer. In 


“T was one of the first syndi- 
cate writers of this country, and 
it was in journalism that I made 
my first hit. I did not, like 
many would-be artists, live in a 
garret—I occupied a hall room. 
My work was only ordinarily 
read until I conceived the idea 
of writing European stuff for an 
anxious and eager, yet skeptical, 
public. Accordingly I set about 
reviewing a performance of 
Verdi's ‘Othello’ which had been 
produced in Milan. I first got 
a picture of one of the scenes, 
and then, procuring a Baedeker, 
I set about describing the town, 
localizing the operatic produc- 
tion exactly as if I were in Milan 
myself. The review _ satisfied 
some desire or other, and met 
with instantaneous success. And 
it was written right in New 
York at that!" This latter 
added with a chuckle. 

“Next I was sent to Europe 
as a special correspondent. While 
there I made my home in Paris, 
but at the same time “covered”’ 
Rome and Petrograd, receiving 
about ten dollars per article. 
Still, you know, at that time one 
could live much cheaper than is 
possible now. My employers 
wanted me to interview Bis- 
mark, and when they found that 
this was impossible, I was told 
to “go ahead and write him up 
anyhow’. I was also assigned 
the task of transferring the 
German emperor's wardrobe to 
print and paper which was easy, 
for I had great freedom of imag- 
inative description, the emperor, 
of course, being supposed to have 
a large and varied wardrobe. I 
was the first to press-agent the 
emperor’. 

“Later I went to the Elbert 
Hubbard publications. Hubbard was the sublime faker of his time, though 
a good deal of a real writer. [ gained valuable experience from him, and 
learned how to ‘size up’ my audience. Hubbard is very similar to Billy 
Sunday and Teddy Roosevelt. He liked publicity—and he got it. His 
method of success was easy. Six or seven writers on his staff were 
assigned to the same detail, which, when finished, would be submitted 
to Fra Elbertus. He would combine the stories, select the best parts. 
of eaeh and give the final gleaning his wonderful twist. I don’t read Hub- 
bard any more for I never know what is his, nor what originally belonged 
to me.” 

“Hubbard was also a great advocate of free labor. He would always 
savite his guest to pick berries or do something else equally useful, and in 
return would present each, on leaving, with one of his books as a token of his 
regard and to further his personal advertising.” 

“Jesus”, Hartmann’s play which created such a flood of unfavorable 





(Continued on page 29) 
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THE LITTLE BIG BOSS AT THE U. 


By WALTER VOGDES 


HAVE two vivid impressions of Universal City. One is of a little, gray 

haired man in an immaculate white flannel suit, moving back and forth 

at intervals through crowded, cluttered offices in an intent, peering, 
hurried way, and trying to turn a listening ear to several persons, each of 
whom is there to see him on an errand of the greatest importance. He is 
Car] Laemmle. 

The other impression is of a very dirty cafeteria where I had luncheon. 
I had a roast beef sandwich and some iced tea for twenty cents. And they 
were both good. And heaven knows the price couldn't be “‘righter” with 
edibles “so high like they are and all’. But I really think Mr. Laemmle 
ought to have one of the boys sweep out that cafeteria now and again. I 
offer this in no quibbling spirit, but as constructive criticism. 

On the way to Universal City the jitney driver turned to me and said, 
“‘Are you an actor?” 

‘No,’ I said, “‘but a friend gave me this necktie as a birthday present 
and I feel that I just have to wear it once in a while to please him. But if 
it hurts your eyes I']] sit in the back seat.” 

When I reached the U. cafeteria, however, I realized how quiet my stuff 
was. Those motion-photo lads will stop at nothing in the way of color com- 
binations when they face the camera. There was one chap at a table near 
me who was pale green and mauve under red. After a moment's earnest 
scrutiny I became convinced that he was slowly bleeding to death. His 
face was blood stained and it had run down his collar and shirt front. Yet 
there he was, calmly eating water- 
melon. JI could only admire the 
man’s fortitude. He had a_ good 
face, too. 

In the administration building I 
passed a young man ai a telephone. 

He was telling some friends that site 
there wasn't much use of their 

coming out to see Universal City # 
that day because the place was 
practically dead. He = said there 
were only thirteen companies work- 


Ing. 
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In the outer office beyond Mr. : 
Laemmle's private one, there were 5 
other sights and sounds. It was a 
small room and it was crowded with 
desks and scenarios and stenograp- 
hers and secretaries and scenarios 
and telephones and filing cabinets 
and scenarios. Especially scenarios. 

They were several feet deep. 
A young man was going over them 
patiently, reading them or checking 
them up, and answering phone calls 
at the same time. And there was a 
plump girl, with curlsand a mother, 
who was waiting to see Mr. Laemmle. 
And there was a man who was 
waiting to see Colonel Brady, the head of the scenario department. Once 
Colonel Brady came out of his office, threw his hands skyward, and remarked 
No one contradicted him so he went 


AM tie ere ae 


that he knew a story when he saw one. 
back into his office. 

And once a young woman, evidently a reader, came out of another 
office and, manuscript in hand, approached the young man who was reading 
scenarios, or checking them up. 

“Say,” she said. ‘‘ What's a bucket shop?” 

‘Why it’s a place—you know—speculation.’ 

“Qh!” She turned. “I thought maybe it was a hardware store.’”’ 

several times Mr. Laemmle had darted back and forth through this 
office. But finally my turn came and his private secretary introduced me. 

“Come in,” When we were in his office he said, 
““T can give you two minutes.”’ 

I explained what I wanted and he shook his head. 
time to give you now for an interview,”’ he said. 

““Give me ten minutes and I'll do it,” I answered. 

“Canto. 

‘““Give me eight.”’ 

“Can't.” He leaned forward. 
give you fifteen minutes then.” 

So I went back the next day—which happened to be Sunday—for my 
fifteen minutes. Mr. Laemmle’s outer office in the administration building 
was very quiet and lonesome looking then. The young man who had been 
reading scenarios, or checking them up, was gone; there were no private 
secretaries, or readers, or actresses with curls and mothers sitting about. A 
big motor car stopped in front of the building and presently Mr. Laemmle 
entered the building. 

“How did it start—your going into the pictures?” [ asked when we were 
in his private office. 





said Mr. Laemmle. 


“T haven’t enough 


“Tl tell you—come tomorrow. I'll 








CARL LAEMMLE ON THE LOT 


“The Little Big Boss” at the U. says, “I am just as much interested in the 
pictures to-day as when I first went ina moving picture theatre eleven years ago” 
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“Did you ever hear of Oshkosh, Wisconsin? Well, about eleven years 
ago I lived there. I was manager of a men’s clothing store, but I had no 
financial interest in the business, and I was dissatisfied. I wanted to get into 
something where I could get ahead. I had about $3,000 of my own, and I 
thought of opening a five and ten cent store with that. 

“One day I went to Chicago on a visit. And J happened to go into a 
five cent moving picture show. It was a good show and [I liked it. I was 
struck by the amount of entertainment they gave for a nickel and suddenly 
I decided, ‘This is the business I’m going in.’ I saw the possibilities of it in 
a flash. So I hunted up the owner of that theater and he very generously 
told me all he could about the moving picture business. I went back to Osh- 
kosh, got my $3,000, returned to Chicago and, within a month, I had a five 
cent moving picture theater of my own. 

““At once it was a success. I made lots of money and I soon opened 
another theater on another street. And that was a success too. Then J 
thought I’d open a distributing agency. SoI put all the capital I had, about 
$2,800, into that. And that was a success. Inside of six months I was mak- 
ing $6,000 a week. 

“Then I struck a snag. The moving picture trust controlled the field 
then, and as I was trying to operate independently it looked for a time as 
I was forced to use foreign films, and the people 
So I determined 


if they would freeze me out. 
didn't like foreign films, they wanted American made films. 
to make pictures myself. 


“Well, the trust fought me. 
And fought me, and fought me, and 
fought me. They used to get out 
Injunctions to keep me from doing 
all sorts of things. I couldn't make 
a move in any direction without 
being met by an injunction. It was 
awful. Once I had to leave the 
country and go to Cuba to make my 
films—they pressed me so hard. 
They wouldnt let me use a moving 
picture camera in the United States. 
And I fought them. I spent hund- 
reds of thousands of dollars fighting 
them. 

“Then other independent film 
firms joined with me in my fight 
and gradually we won some of our 
cases in the courts. Finally I was 
able to organize the Universal Film 
Company. Our last fight with the 
trust was settled in the courts just 
the other day. We're at peace at 
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last. ‘That’s the story.” 
That's the story — without 
details. From it you glean one un- 


adorned fact, 2.¢., that Carl Laemmle 
is something of a fighter. 

Tor some time I have cherished 
a grateful feeling toward the Universal Film Company. Here's why. It was 
my fortune once to spend a month of mid-winter in a small town of north- 
western Kansas. The thermometer was below zero most of the time, the 
skies were leaden grey, the landscape flat and white. In the daytime there 
was nothing to do except go out and catch nose colds or sit around a big, 
brown-bellied stove in a bleak, bare hotel lobby and listen to the drummers 
swap stories, or read the Kansas City Star. I realized how long term 
prisoners feel as they count the days before release. 

But in the evening there was magic. One could dash across the wind- 
driven street, kick the snow off one’s shoes, enter the town’s one movie theater 
and, presto—there was Southern Cal. For they showed Universal Films at 
that little theater. There were dozens of them, little one and two reelers of a 
kind I have never seen anywhere else. The society dramas were especially 
entertaining. 

As everyone knows, the Universal is famous for the quantity of pictures 
it turns out. They turn them out by the bushel at U. City and the drama 
students back in the poison ivy league towns swallow them in large doses 
and demand more. Especially do they crave society dramas. Ah, the 
glitter of ‘‘soup and fish!”’ 

I asked Mr. Laemmile about the quantity versus quality idea in relation 
to the picture making of his company. 

“We make all kinds of pictures here,”’ he said. ‘‘ We make some of the 
finest pictures—we make a great many cheap pictures. We know it—we're 
catering to all classes. Undoubtedly, as time goes on, quality will become 
more and more important in picture making. We realize that and we're 
acting accordingly. We're making some beautiful pictures here. 
could have seen one we made last week; it was wonderful, wonderful.” 

“Do you consider a good scenario the most important thing in the making 
of a picture?” 

“Yes. Without that you can’t have a good picture. 


I wish you 


We use the best 
(Continued on page 83) 







































REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES—NO. III 


“CA\TTUATED in the Hollywood Hills is our California home. 


*~ Built on lines combining the Colonial and Spanish architect- *, 
ure it could be properly classified as Spanish Colonial. Any- 
way the plans are such that it makes for us a real livable home * 


where we may enjoy to the fullest, the life that is before us. 


In finishings we chose the Old Ivory, with hangings of chintz 
and taffetta, in all the gay yellows, greens, and American Beauty 
Reds carrying out an idea dear to us, of bringing, as much as 
possible, the gloriousness of the outdoors, inside. You will note ‘ 
the rooms are in vistas melting each into the other, on either side 
of the hallway, and are arranged to open on the Patio and the 


. - > 
Patio Garden. On the west of the house, overlooking the 
grounds is a Spanish Roof Garden with awning of Spanish type. 
Herein are utilized the hardy gay flowers natural to California. “> 


In furnishing our home our endeavor has been to barr all 
period furniture, and looking to comfort only, remain as close as > 
possible to the Twentieth Century styles. Of antiques we have 
none, not even as occupants. 


The Patio Garden while containing selected roses, will con- 
form to the idea of the Old Fashioned Garden and carry out a 
Colonial as well as Spanish scheme. The Main Garden contains 
an oval swimming pool of tile, tennis court, gymnasium and 
playground. It is planted to a well selected collection of choice * 
roses. On the terrace in front of the home we enjoy to the full- 
est the wonderful view which lies before us. The entrancing - 
moonlight is ever a continual inducement to late hours, and 
makes us loath to retire to our sleeping porches. 


When I compare our “House of the Fairies”’ to that which I 
must soon encounter in New York with its slush, stuffy theatres 
and cafes, where smoke combines with every other odor, do you 
wonder IJ shall be delighted to again return? 


I certainly shall endeavor to be at home for the holidays, as 
Christmas without California would not be Christmas.”’ 
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Mrs. Lasky delights in gardening 
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Art View Co. 


MRS. LASKY’S BOUDOIR 
Mrs. Lasky’s boudoir finished in blue chintz with ivory furniture upholstered in rose taffeta 
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THE BREAKFAST ROOM 


Glass baskets conta 
The patio at the rear of the house overlooks the patio garden 
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Lavender and oyster grey furniture with hangin 
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PASADENA’S RED CROSS EFFICIENCY 


By E. D. TAGGART 


“Another race hath 
palms are won. 
Thanks to the human 

we lave.... 


been, and other 


heart by which 
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IKE Saint Francis of Asstsi and 
his followers, the Lesser Brethren, 
the Red Cross Society of today 


is paving a way toward an actual 
realization of the world-old dream, 
‘the Brotherhood of Man.” Strange 


that through the intervening years so 
much has core to enervate the power 
for good, and cripple the progress of 
humanity: ever the constructive forces 
battling the destructive, and often the 
one or the o'er-toppling the 
balance; as it ts today exemplified with 
painful To be of actual 
service, to do good passionately, to 
think and act and dream of good. That 
were to realize salvation. 

The Red Cross Chapter at Pasadena 
has done much toward this realization; 
and how small their capacity, compared 
to that of the organization as a whole, 
for solving the Summun Bonum. The 
success of the chapter has arisen out of 
sincere co-operation—which is sincere— 
and not an obsession. And out of this 
co-operation has grown a training system 
for efficiency that seems almost mys- 
terious; unless you have been a part 
of it yourself, or dropped a plumb 
to fathom it. But first of all, and back 
of all, is the intelligent direction on 
the fait of those who are at the head 
of this small army of workers. Herein 
lies the subtlety. 

From January 1, 1915, to September 
15, 1917, the records show that the 
charter finished and distributed hospital 
garments, including pajamas, night 
shirts, hospital bed shirts, and bathrobes 
numbering 64,660; knitted garments, 
3,818, surgical supplies 352,700; bandages 
344,907; and has collected 2,582 maga- 
zines. This record has been excelled by 
only one other chapter of the American 
Red Cross, namely New York. What 
a paradox—that Pasadena, for its size 
should rival the great metropolis 
philanthropie, valor! Several emergency 


other 


clearness. 





in 


calls have been answered, and records 
broken, due again to the foresight 
and immediate action on the part of 
those engaged in the work. An example 
of efficiency under strain was demon- 
strated a few days ago when an order 





came for fifty dozen surgical dressings. 
The order came late one Friday after- 
noon, and the following day, between 
the hours of 8:00 A. M. and 3:00 P. M., 
with twenty women working consis- 
tently, the fifty dozen surgical dressings 
were finished and at once delivered at 
the hospital for sterilization. 


initiative—but you will find her primari- 
ly efficient. She is creator and organizer 
of the Chapter Student Course. And 
here we have revealed her nobleness 
of heart, and her potentiality. 

The Chapter Student Course was 
established September 12, 1916, and 
since then twenty-five students in all 





The Chapter Student Course, for 
which Miss Mary Wallace Wier is 


responsible, has developed this system of 
efficiency; and since efficiency is the 
watchword there, we breathe it often. 
Miss Wier is efficient. She has mag- 
netism, charm, sympathy, determination, 


have been through the mill, received 
diplomas, become “‘intelligent workers, ”’ 
and found themselves the heads of 
departments which are now working. 

It is a new idea—for the students go 
out into the world, and on with the work, 
with a complete understanding of 


the system, and a knowledge which 
they can convey to others, spreading 
the doctrine, and inspiring others to fol- 
Self sacrifice is not the ulterior 
modest 


low it. 
motive, but it has played a 


role in the history of the chapter. The 
younger women, who have become 
interested and active in the cause, 


have given up a great deal of pleasure 
and indulgence. One of the students 
willingly gave up a trip to Honolulu, 
feeling that once she had Jearned the Red 
Cross work, she could perhaps, go later 
to the islands, and help the cause there. 

Naturally the work is done gratis; 
no tuition and no compensation. It 
is begun with a survey of the history 
of the American Red Cross, of which 
Miss Mabel Boardman, in her book, 
“Under the Red Cross Flag”, has 
written authentic account. Then 
the organization and _ its activities 
are studied, and all the supplies as 
well, which are used for military and 
civilian relief. The student becomes 
familiar with each department and its 
aims. She attends conferences held 
by the director, where the various 
chairmen and visitors discuss the work; 
and if, in all her training in these de- 
partments, she has become interested 
in any special field she is permitted to 


an 


follow and_= specialize in that field. 
Important offices have been filled 
hy the students at various times. The 


certificate received upon finishing the 
course, is the only certificate given for 
this work at present in the Red Cross. 
To those who would be interested in 
taking the course a brief outline might 
avail. It is as follows: The first week’s 
service is given in the general office; 
subjects studied, the organization and 
activities of the American National 
Red Cross, and the history and or- 
ganization of the Pasadena Chapter, 
American Red Cross. Second week, 
service given in the Director's office and 
in the Cutting room: subjects studied, 
Chapter Organization. Third week, ser- 
vice given in the Stock room, Bookkeep- 
ing Office, and the Colorado St. Office; 
subjects studied, Bureau of Nursing 
Service, and the Organization of Red 
Cross classes. Fourth week, 
given in the Gauze Room; subjects 
studied, Military Relief, First Aid 
Division, and the Women’s Bureau. 
Vifth week, service rendered the 


service 


in 
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OctoBper 10, 1917 

Work room and Packing room; subjects 
studied, the Civilian Relief, and Town 
Sixth 


week, general service (assisted by the 


and Country Nursing Service. 


Director, ) 


November 14, 1914, ‘‘intelligent Pasa- 
dena” became first fully awake to the 
need of establishing a Red Cross chapter 
—and on that day thirteen people 
met in Dr. Scherer’s office, Throop 
College, and appointed Dr. Scherer 
president. Incidentally Mrs. Lucretia 
Garfield was one of the first to sign. 
The first regular meeting was _ then 
held November 1, 1914. Mr. R. R., 
Blacker was elected chairman; T. B. 
Lukens, vice-chairman; C. F. Holder, 
secretary; and Alma E. Wrigley, assis- 
tant secretary. On December 10, a 


governing body was formed, and a 
system of paid labor was_ installed, 
whereby dependent women could 


afford to give their services, and at 
the same time receive compensation 
for their work, and on the other hand, 
independent women could donate their 
services. Later the city took it in charge. 
After the death of Mr. Holder, Miss 
Wrigley became secretary. In November 
Mr. Blacker resigned, and Mr. William 
H. Vedder became the present Chair- 
man. June 10, the old Throop College 
building became the new headquarters, 
and June 13, the Pasadena Chapter of 
the American Red Cross, sent out to 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, the first am- 
bulance to leave for intensive training, 
under the head of the Pasadena Am- 
bulance Co., No. 1., in charge of Dr. 
Charles D. Lockwood, who has since 
heen appointed Major. The office of 
Director of Chapter Students, was 
created April 6, 1917, and Miss Mary 
Weir, was appointed to fill the new 
responsibility. Miss Weir is a most 
remarkable woman. At the outbreak 
of the war, she was in Constantinople, 
Turkey, as an instructor of Domestic 
Seience and Gymnasium work in the 
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girls’ college there, which is a branch 
of the Roberts College. 

Miss Weir is one of the few Christian 
women who is a member of the Red 
Turkish Red 


Cross. She was finally compelled 
to give up her work there, due to ill 
health: and so came back to the states, 
where about two years ago, in Pasadena, 
she took up the work in which she is 
so actively engaged at present. 

In connection with the chapter, the 
Active Corps deserves some mention. 
This branch of the work is carried on 
outside. A pledge is signed whereby the 
person or persons are bound to give 
four hours of definite daily service 
preparing surgical dressings, et cetera. 
And here a few names should be men- 
tioned of those who are at work at head- 
quarters, the women who are accompli- 
shing so much and who have in their 
charge the various rooms and depart- 
ments. They are Miss Alma E. Wrigley, 
acting secretary of the chapter; Miss 
Mary Wallace Weir, director of the 
Chapter Students; Anna Lord Winslow, 
in charge of the General Office; Mrs. 
Robert Pitcairn, of the Reception Room; 
Margaret Mansfield of the Book-keeper’s 
office; Mrs. B. D. Folwell, in charge of 
the Stock room; Mrs. C. H. Slosson, 
charge of the cutting room; Miss Harriet 
Norton, of the Work room; Miss Elsie 
Allen, of the Gauze room; and Mrs. 
Walter Wotkyns, in charge of the 
Packing room. The present officers of 
the chapter in Pasadena, include: 
Chairman, Mr. William H. Vedder; 
Vice-chairman, Mr. Fred Wilcox; Secre- 
tary, Miss Alma E. Wrigley; and 
Treasurer, Mr. J. H. Pearman. 


Crescent, which is the 


NAVY LEAGUE 


HE Navy League of Pasadena has 
been breaking a few records 
lately in the output of finished 
garments. Between May 17, and Sep- 


ere 
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MISS ALMA E. WRIGLEY 


Secretary of the Pasadena Chapter of the National Red Cross 


tember 28, the books show that 2383 
sweaters were finished, 2000 mufflers, 
1796 pairs of wristlets, 2083 helmets, 
1941 pairs of grey socks, 84 pairs of white 
socks, 1010 sponges, 401 washcloths, 
174 eye-bandages and 49 miscellaneous 
articles. Some efficiency has been shown 
here. With a membership of over 2800, 
the Pasadena Navy League has, since 





MISS MARY WALLACE WEIR 


Director of the Chapter Student’s Course of the Red Cross Chapter of Pasadena, and her class of ardent workers 


May, produced a total of 11,921 articles, 
3,129 of which were put out in the month 
of September. They have equipped 
‘The Kearsarge”’, and ‘‘The § Cleve- 
land”. “‘The Kearsarge’’, with a crew 
of 700 men, was presented with 700 sets 
of four articles each; and ‘‘The Cleve- 
land”, with a crew of 344 men, was 
provided with as many sets of four 
articles each. The local ambulance 
corps was equipped with 318 pairs of 
socks, and 130 sweaters; and now “our 
own’ Pasadena boys of the National 
Army are about to receive a sweater 
each and two pairs of woolen socks. In 
individual cases the Signal Corps has 
been meted out sweaters. And so it 
goes. The Navy League is ambitious 
and will present to. the National Red 
Cross of America, a quota of 8000 by the 
end of the year, it is thought. They have 
already sent 2500 of the 8000 articles. 
Orders come from all over the state and 
outside of it for wool supplies; and so far 
the Pasadena Navy League has supplied 
$16,000 worth. Last month’s sale alone 
amounted tp $5,000 worth. A_thou- 
sand pounds of wool were sent to 
Arizona in care of the Red Cross there. A 
recent order came from San Francisco, 
and a telegram received a few days ago 
asked that all the knitting and garments 
for the gunners convoy be supplied by 
this same chapter. At present there is 
enough material for supplies for two 
more ships. And here it might be of 
interest to mention that the boys on 
“The Cleveland’ asked for socks instead 
of mufflers. 


Whosoever buys wool of the Pasadena 
Navy League returns the article to the 
League, either finished or unfinished to 
be distributed. Every bit of wool that 
goes out is kept track of. Of free wool 
$5,000 worth has been distributed. 


MOTOR NOTES 


By LEW HEAD 


HE SEVENTH Annual Auto Show, opening its doors to the public 
Monday, November 12, at 2 p. m., will not only be one of the largest, 1n 
point of floor space and in number of exhibitors, in the United 

States, but also the most unique from a decorative standpoint. The general 
scheme, as tentatively agreed upon by the committee, contemplates a great 
deal of natural greenery, considerable patriotic coloring, and a paprica dash 
of the military. Palms, trees and flowers will provide the frame work; the 
colors of the allied nations will furnish the color dash; while special exhibits 
of automobiles adapted to military uses will lend attraction value. 

While no announcement has been made indicating the method of dis- 
tributing the classes of exhibits, it is almost assured that the pleasure cars will 
be shown in the main tabernacle; trucks in the Grand avenue tent; and military 
cars, tanks, and other warlike equipment in the Pico tent, where the main 
entrance will be. 

Preliminary plans have been considered for hanging along the walls of 
the tabernacle long scenic stretches that featured the decoration of the Trans- 
portation building at San Francisco. The scenes depict the various trans- 
continental highways, and will be excellently appropriate for an automobile 
exhibition. This arrangement, coupled with the floral, tree, and palm interior 
will lend an outdoor atmosphere to the ensemble. 

PP: At no strategic point will music be overlooked. The splendidly repre- 
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sentative committee in charge, P. H. Greer, Chairman, H. L. Arnold, Ralph 
Hamlin, J. A. Stoner, and J. S. Conwell, is unanimously inclined to music and 
a great deal of it. Several bands, no less than four travelling musical organi- 
gations, and ample entertainment, shifting from place to place, will serve to 
keep the crowds mobile and eliminate congestion. Wide aisles and turn-outs 
have been provided in plenty. The arrangement of the floor space has been 
designed with the most thoughtful consideration for every exhibitor. It was 
the aim of the committee absolutely to eliminate any preferred position. Each 
space has an argument all its own. 

The show will not open on Sunday, doors will be closed at 11 o’clock each 
night, and every precaution against accident, and in favor of comfort for all, 
has been wonderfully worked out. In a remarkably short space of time, Mr. 
Conwell, with his capable assistants, has organized the show so perfectly that 
the moment the echoes of Billy Sunday’s last appeal have died away, the ham- 
mer will be heard and the transformation will begin. 


qvAR be it from me ever to be accused of discouraging automobile tourists 
from making transcontinental journeys westward to Los Angeles. But, 
when one listens to the tales of those who come safely through,—safely in the 
sense of being free from bodily injury and wrecked dispositions,—he wonders 
how some of these venturesome tourists ever mustered up the courage to tackle 
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the undertaking. Here’s a fellow for instance,—Paul N. Davey, a retired 
mining man from Joplin,—who says a few caustic things that may or may not 
be true. Those who have cross-countried can answer better than I. 

“Touring by auto across mountain ranges has raised up several varieties 
of liars’’, he states, referring to the trails that converge at Los Angeles. 

“The garage men of Utah and Nevada are highway robbers, unless you 
carry a license plate registered in the state in which they do business’, speak- 
ing of the charges for work done en route. 

Mr. Davey complains that his hub caps were put on so wretchedly that 
he had to substitute tin cups on the desert. For his own safety, he hung a 
holster from his steering wheel, with his ‘‘old trusty” stowed therein, thinking 
the next garage man he met would take him for a “bad man” and let him off 
easily. Davey travelled 2800 miles in a roadster, on the way to San Diego 
via Los Angeles. There, he vows, he will spend the remainder of his days. 
At any rate, he exclaims; ‘‘God forbid the necessity of my ever again having 
to travel by auto across any of these alleged transcontinental highways. Call 
them trails; for that’s what they are. Cowpaths are boulevards alongside 
of them.” 


PPUESDAY and Wednesday, October 2 and 3, will dwell Jong in the memory 
% of many of the distributors of automobiles in Los Angeles. A greater number 
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of motor ears were wholesaled on those two days, undoubtedly, than on any 
other couple of days in the history of business in this city. Announcenient 
received by wholesalers from their factories, advising that the War Revenue 
Tax Bill would probably be manufactured into law on October 3, stimulated 
the big business. All automobiles in manufacturers’ stocks at the time of the 
passage of the bill fell under the 3% tax, and all stock in wholesalers’ hands 
was taxed 116°), The retailer and the owner remained untouched. As a 
consequence, every wholesaler made strenuous efforts to unload all the cars 
he could to the retailer. The threatened 414% advance in price was the telling 
argument. A difference to the retailer of increased cost, ranging from $20 
to $150 per car was the stimulant. 


UST as the Maxwell non-motor-stop record, the Hudson double trans-cou- 

tinental record, and the Chalmers 24-hour record have passed into A. A. A. 
history, so the clever performance of the Dort has received high laurels in a 
sensational economy run. Travelling a distance of 4,658.4 miles in ten conse- 
cutive days, this stock car averaged 465 miles per day, about 20 miles per 
hour. But, the economy feature has startled motorists everywhere. The 
final figures, certified to by the A. A. A., under the observation of the local 
representative, G. I°. Stephenson, are 23.93 miles per gallon of gasoline;1,774.6 
miles to the gallon of lubricating oil; 600 miles to the gallon of water. The 
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NDER Pressure’’, a new four act comedy by Sydney Rosenfeld, was 
last week’s offering at the Mason. It came to us from San Francisco 
and marked the first local offering by the new Klaw and Erlanger 

stock company. 

That first paragraph is the sort of dramatic criticism dear to the heart 
of the theatrical manager. It has the nice discrimination, the keen penetration 
loved so well. But the rest of this review is all out of character. 

“Under Pressure”’ is the sort of play I can imagine a high school boy 
writing for amateur theatricals, a high school boy who has just finished a 
course of reading on Oscar Wilde and perhaps modern French writers of comedy. 
It is a society play; fearfully and earnestly a society play. The action takes 
place in New York among our best people—you know, those loose living 
brilliant people, who are always saying witty, shocking things, and getting 
divorces, and marrying off their daughters to “‘fast’’ men. 

In the first act we have the 
heroine, a member of an old 
Virginia family, arriving in New 
York, to earn her livelihood, 
and also to eseape the attentions 
of a young man from back home, 
who loves her and who has 
sworn that she shall not escape 
him. Ife whispered the message 
as she stepped on the train for 
New York. Even in New York, 
safe at the home of an acquain- 
tance she does not feel safe. 
The young man, we are iIn- 
formed, has such a love-making 
way with him—he'll stop at 
nothing, no woman can _ with- 
stand him. And he thinks 
lightly of the rules of the game. 

The heroine leaves the 
house, but returns in a moment, 
panic stricken. He is outside, 
what shall she do? Her acquain- 
tance hides her, and when the 
young man rings, the servant 
informs him that the acquain- 
tance is out. But with fine 
nonchalance the cave youth 
pushes aside the maid and enters, 
waves @ letter of introduction, 
strides up and down, head bravely 
up, voice loudand resonant. The 
acquaintance enters, prepared 
to be indignant. But she just 
cant be indignant—and now 
we are permitted to view the 
young man’s line of attack. ITis 
method is simple—he simply 
overwhelms his victim in a 
shower of platitudes. When the 
lady succumbs he makes love to 
her. 

In the second act we find 
the pursued heroine acting as 
social secretary toa rich dowager, 
one Mrs. Gramercy Harden, at 
Mrs. Harden’s summer home on 
the Hudson. The young man is 
a guest in the house and is 
ostensibly engaged to the grand- 
daughter of his hostess. But his 
real object in being there is to be near our heroine. Every time he approaches 
her he lets fly a volley of wit. You can see the girl weakening under the strain. 
His pursuit in the third act carries him into her bedroom after she has gone 
to bed. Also, two other gentlemen enter. And there are more platitudes. In 
the fourth act, the girl gives up the unequal struggle and promises to marry 
him. 

The dialogue has its better moments. “I don’t know where I’m going, 
but I'm on my way,” says one character brightly. And again, ‘Faint heart 
never won fair lady’, and “Silence gives consent.”’ Also the cave-man hero 
addresses the dowager as “grandma” and “dearie.” ‘Come out of my 
dressing room!” is the heroine’s demand. “Sure,” answers the exquisite youth. 

One believes that Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld can do better work than “ Under 
Pressure”. It isn't fair to judge his work by this one effort. But evidently the 
field of light talky society comedy is not his. His bons mots are bromidioms. 
Bertha Mann played the role of the heroine. She is an actress of decided 
personality and decided mannerisms. Properly coached, and in a role suited 
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The Theodore Kosloff Ballet Dancers in a Dramatic Scene 


to her, one can imagine her doing splendid work. But she is worthy of a better 
medium than “‘ Under Pressure.” J. Anthony Smythe has the role of the young 
cave-man, and he is not the sort of actor who could lessen the absurdities of the 
part. It is no more fair to judge his work on this one attempt than it is to 
judge the author's. Smythe has a good voice, he enunciates clearly. George 
L. Spaulding did some clever acting as Tom Bridgman, an Englishman of 
the lawrenced'orsay, or stage type. Several of the other players are local 
favorites and they were welcomed fittingly on the first night. Grace Travers, 
Susanne Morgan, Billie Boland, Beatrice Nichols, and Thomas Maclarnie 
had important roles. 

And, oh yes, the flowers for Miss Mann were very pretty. W. V. 


AST week’s bill at the Orpheum was what is called well balanced, I believe. 

It had a smoothness, a symmetry that one always feels even when one 
doesn’t subject it to analysis. 
One generally sums it up by 
merely saying, ‘‘good show this 
week.” 

Billie Reeves, D’Avigneau’s 
Chinese Duo, and Clara Howard 
were among the entertaining 
newcomers, while Elsie Janis 
again gave us fleeting glimpses 
of famous players. Billie Reeves 
and his pseudo drunken antics 
are well known, but he has a 
somewhat different wrinkle on 
his act this time. His playlet 
is called “The Right Key, But 
The Wrong Flat”, and from 
the title you can surely vis- 
ualize the action. Enter Billy, 
familiar red nose, familiar 
evening clothes, familiar stagger. 
Of course it is the wrong apart- 
rent. Enter the lord of the 
apartinent, also somewhat under 
the influence. Complications; 
exit Dillie. The situations are 
amusing and Mr. Reeves is a 
master of the particular kind 
of pantomime in which he 
specializes. 

Of D’Avigneau’s Chinese 
Duo only one was present on 
Monday afternoon; look Lok, 
the young Chinese pianist, ex- 
tlaining that his partner, who 
sang, was “awful sick’. So 
Took Lok very bravely went 
through the act alone and gave 
us some clever Chinese ragtime. 
Clara Howard got her songs 
over very well, her concluding 
number, which included = an 
imitation of Charlie Chaplin, 
being especially clever. 

Elsie Janis, subtle exponent 
of “‘the severest form of flattery,” 
had added three new subjects to 
her gallery —Frances White, 
Laurette Taylor and Charlotte 
Greenwood. The Charlotte 
Greenwood comic song was 
very funny and the dance 
in imitation of the lengthy comedienne made one see Charlotte herself. 
A novel bit was introduced when Miss Janis included imitations 
of Eddie Foy and Sam Bernard in the one song, passing deftly from 
one characterization to the other and back again. Fritz and Lucy Bruch, 
cellist and violinist, offered a musical act that was ordinary. Joe Towle, 
with his East Side mannerisms, his quiet, humorous talk, and his clever piano 
playing was an interesting holdover, and the three Bobs, rapid fire jugglers 
again tapered off the entertainment. W. Y. 


WO features make the new Orpheum bill opening Monday matinee, Oct. 

8, of unusual inport. One is the return of Theodore Kosloff, the famed 
Russian dancer and his troupe, and the other is the initial showing of the war 
films of the Battle of Arras. Kosloff returns this time with a “‘made in Los 
Angeles’’ act, in that he did most of the executive work on it here the past 
summer. But of course, as is well known, Kosloff is not a local product, but 
is a graduate of the Imperial schools of Moscow and Petrograd, and was in 
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LOOKING THE BRITISH OVER 


By BECKY SHARP 


T SOUNDS quite horrid, of course, but the British, in general, and the 
[ English, in particular, have not enjoyed that affectionate popularity in 

California which, as our present allies, they should be entitled to. It is 
a delicate subject, this international want of affection. We all of us try to be 
gentlemanly about it. But the fact remains that there has been a decided 
prejudice against the British. Some of it is a hold-over from the revolution 
in the days of Washington—who was himself, of course, quite an exceptionally 
nice Englishman. Some of it is left over from the Civil War, when the British 
official sympathies were rather ostentatiously on the wrong side. And some of it 
has been engendered by the remittance man, that peculiarly irritating type 
of Britisher who, though few in numbers, has made himself so poignantly 
evident. He is the man who was more or less a failure at home, and who came 
to this country with the relieved blessings of his family, who were prepared 
to pay for the relief with a tender flow of “‘remittances.’’ The remittance man 
was therefore neither a solid working man, nor a gentleman of established 
income, but a sort of hybrid of half-leisure, who only really considered work 
attractive when the remittances fell 
at too distant intervals. Some of 
these remittance men were niceish 
enough sort of chaps, but they never 
seemed to amount to anything in 
particular; and invariably special- 
ized in comparative criticism. Some 
of them were quite obviously not 
even niceish—but they had the 
critical attitude in an even more 
virulent form. 

Now this sort of Britisher was 
not calculated to modify the little 
historical resentments hovering in 
the breasts of good Americans. His 
supreme self-satisfaction, with so 
little apparent backing, rubbed one 
quite effectively the wrong way. 
From my own observation, I should 
say that it takes five years and a 
stern embargo on remittances from 
the other side, to reform this type 
of Britisher. Once he is holding 
down a solid “job”, (preferably 
not even a “‘position’’)and has felt 
the enthusiastic zest of personal 


achievement, he takes out his 
naturalization papers and _ out- 
Californias the Californians. And 


then, of course, he is a good Ameri- 
can. 

If, therefore, there has been a 
little under-current of malice to- 
ward the British in the newspapers, 
if there has been a disposition to 
depreciate Britain’s part in the war, 
if there has been a tendency to 
magnify French, Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, or even Russian achieve- 
ments to the disadvantage of the 
British, there is some reasonable 
éxcuse for it. Here in the West the 
attitude has certainly been, ‘Oh, 
yes, we are against Germany, but 
all the same we don't love Britain.” 
It was probably that feeling as 
much as any other that made it possible for this country to be neutral so long. 

But now we are rediscovering the British. We are all allies now. That 
pesky remittance man, where is he? He has done his evil part; but he seems 
to have vanished with the war. And we find on all sides only the good British 
American. The cheap international critic—rare perhaps, but vulgarly insistent 
—we can't seem to find a trace of him. If he is still extant, he is commendably 
silent. Perhaps the war stopped all his remittances three years ago; perchance 
the war has shown him the light. He was not representative of the proud 
Britain that benevolently governs nearly a quarter of the globe. He had left 
Britain as much for Britain’s good as his own. We suspect him of covert 
reformation. We think the British recruiting authorities at the San Fernando 
Building, and now in charge of Capt. Walter Shaw, can tell us something of 
him. 

For while Los Angeles has contributed one hundred and fifty drafted 
American men, it is worthy of note that nearly fifteen hundred britishers have 


voluntarily enlisted from Southern California, and several hundred of them 
paid their own transportation. 





CAPTAIN WALTER SHAW 


Resident commanding officer of the British Recruiting, has been an authority 
on recruiting since the war began 
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Captain Shaw, who came with General Sir William White, D. S. O., and 
his staff, to carry on the British-Canadian recruiting here, which had been 
started six weeks before by Sergt. Maj. Matier and Sergeant Dunlap, reports 
that in spite of lack of organization, in spite of practically no advertising, in 
spite of the difficulty of seeking out Britishers of whom there is no separate 
directory, men are pouring into his office at the rate of a hundred a week, 
ready and anxious to play their part in the war, to personally shoulder their 
burden, to valiantly augment Southern California’s quota to the army of the 
allies. In fact, the Britishers are rising to the occasion in this country even as 
they have done in their home land. They are maintaining the credit of the 
British Empire in the United States. They are proving that the remittance man 
was a mere execresence, not the real Britisher. 

And we of Los Angeles know very well that some of our best and most 
worthy citizens are of British descent; nay, many of them British born. And 
we also know that our own consciences are not entirely clear when we permit 
our vaudeville singers to hurl cheap sarcasm at them—“If you don’t like it, 
go back home.” For we know that 
Britain is flooded with California 
boost literature, not always erring 
on the side of conservatism, and 
that many of them came to this 
country with tidy little fortunes, 
which they have most effectively 
lost. And we know that, in spite 
of this, many of them have put 
their shoulder to the wheel and 
brought success out of failure, even 
as we know the good American does. 
And we know also that when we 
go to Europe we find the exact 
facsimile of the British remittance 
man over there. Only he is an 
American. We know that the 
American in Europe has the same 
weakness for international criticism. 
That, in fact, the hypercritical 
Britisher is not exclusively British 
at all, but an international irritant 
that can crop out of any nationality. 
And we know that California is full 
of truly gentlemanly Britishers who, 
when they are above military age, 
or physically unfit, are doing war 
work in a hundred ways; that our 
home guards are full of them; 
that their money flows into the war 
exchequers with a fine and fervid 
patriotism which they would blush 
to find known. 

Yes, we are rediscovering our 
British. The old historic resent- 
ments against them, purely political, 
and the outcome of the wrong 
government in power, are fast 
vanishing. Even our newspapers 
are modifying their under-current 
of satire against them. To have met 
the men of the British commission— 
General Sir William White, Colonel 
Murray, Major Manchester, Lieut. 
White, and Captain Shaw, the latter, 
the resident officer commanding 
British recruiting—is to brush away the last particles of doubt remaining. 
The united tribulation of the allies has made for a great understanding. We are 
seeing beneath the reserved and sometimes difficult exterior of the Britisher; 
and we know him for the wholesome brother democrat he is. And we know 
that every last man of him in Britain today between the ages of 19 and 41 
has been called. Captain Shaw, who has been serving as a recruiting authority 
in England since the war began, says that recruiting is practically at an end 
there; that in many cases they have taken the men up to 50 years of age; and 
that no exemption from service is granted on any personal considerations 
whatever. The men of military age who are not actually fighting are serving 
the country in some essential national capacity. 

In the meantime the men of the British Empire in Southern California 
are responding to the call, too. They haven't been conscripted yet; although 
negotiations are now pending with the British government to apply the 
Canadian conscription law to this country. But the majority of them are not 
waiting to be conscripted. They have already enlisted to the extent of five men 
to every one of our Americans. Yes, we are rediscovering our British. Let's 
shake hands, old man. 
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me to forget how you take yours!” 


The Colonel addressed, grows, if possible, a shade 
more terra cotta, and stutters in a husky whisper-— 
‘On occasions such as this, dear Madame, I take 
my high-ball in a teacup.” 


“You, too, know the charm that lurks in the Com- 
promise—-I'll take mine with you—there’s a cozy 
spot beyond that loquat tree; watch me make my 
escape from this pouring-proposition.” 





“On occasions such as this, dear Madam, IJ take my 
high-balls in a teacup” 


The Colonel stalks away to find the ‘“‘cosy spot”, 
and the Lady, who has been presiding at the tea- 
table, speaks casually but low to the bronze boy, 
Noguchi. This is not the first time this jewel of a 
Jap boy has served hot Scotch in the cups that were 
made for hot Ceylon. 


(The Lady has earned the bracer she needs. She 
keeps her body tired partly as a sedative for her 
heart. She is dog-tired from days and days and the 
greater part of many nights of Red Cross work. 
Her son is somewhere—in the aviation corps. She 
and the retired Army-man will talk very seriously 
imdeed on matters military over their high-balls 
sub rosa.) 


GRANDMA AND GEORGE 


Grandma over there in a very low wicker chair, 
that throws her giddy sports skirt very high—her 
legs don't look a day over twenty— and her sports 
hat is a rakish, low-lying craft that quite conceals 
her face—is taking her tea most prosaically, with 
cream and sugar. But she maintains her fashion- 
able average on the vicious calendar by much smok- 
ing between sips. A young athlete bends over her 
in such a lJoverlike attitude that we used to notice 
it, but they didn’t care! So now its accepted as a 
most matter-of-course thing. He is just twenty-one 
and a quick look of pain is seen in her eyes every 
time she remembers it. She is saying: ‘George, 
dear, you can't guess my latest accomplishment! 
Poetry! Insten! 


Russian, Egyptian or Jap, 

Which brand I care not a rap, 

Just so it’s a cigarette neat, 

Rolled by your own fingers, Sweet!” 


HARMED to see you, Colonel! Stupid of 






OOLONG-SOOCHONG-ORANGE PEKOE-AND-JAPAN 


By ELIZABETH SOLOMON 





He hands her the ciagrette he has been rolling 
while his eyes find hers under the dashing brim of 
her hat. It is most remarkable the world of adora- 
tion their eyes carry. He whispers most irrele- 
vantly, (but wasn't Love ever thus?) 

“Darling Mumsey.”’ 


(George is her youngest child and only son—the 
girls are “married and gone” sometime ago, and its 
their fault she is ‘“Grandmama.” But she and 
George always were such pals. His yacht is now a 
Government cruiser and she devotes her time to the 
navy branch of preparedness.) 


THE DOGGY-HORSEY EXECUTIVE 


A breezily stunning woman makes a direct line 
for the tea-table. That’s just her way with every- 
thing and everybody—direct. In the Tom Jones 
period, her chroniclers would have called her a 
‘buxom dame. I’ve seen her several times, but 
never discovered her identity. At an afternoon 
crush, weeks and weeks ago, (while we were still 
“neutral”, that is verbally neutral, but silently 
elated over every victory by the Allies) I over-heard 
her say confidentially to a woman friend: ‘‘What 
you and I need, Fan, is a smashing love affair.”’ 
I could not see Fan but I heard her blase drawl: 
“What! Again! 


““T wasn't referring to matrimony, I said a love 
affair.” 


‘Nothing to that either’, responded Fan wearily. 


My shrimpy little friend behind the second-story 
high oleanders is whispering shrilly the very infor- 
mation I seek. 


“Oh, that’s Mrs. Hosler Bow-Wow. I hate her. 
At least a dozen men have said to me—‘What a 
big, fine-looking woman she is! They just utter 
the words big and fine-looking synonymously- 
like, as tho’ a woman can’t be worth looking at 
unless she is big. I never weighed over ninety- 
five, and I just naturally despise that type of woman. 
She always was the doggy-horsey sort, so naturally 
goes in for the Red STAR instead of the Red 
CROSS. It’s a big wonder she hasn’t her uniform on. 
It’s tantalizingly becoming, and she always was able 
to recognize a fact when she sees it. Horses, dogs 
and mules are her first choice to be aided. She says 
she can understand the dumb brutes. Our local 
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“What you and I need, Fan, is a smashing 
love affair” 
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Red Star wasn't a month old until she had it so 
firmly financed that it commanded the smiling 
attention of the bank teller at the R-S window. 
Even a bank clerk forgets to be supercilious. First 
she pulled off what she called a ‘Bohemian-Celebrity 
Dinner’. Made skads of money and started a bunch 
of feuds. Why are they so quarrelsome, because 
they are Bohemian or Celebrities?’ ‘‘Then she 
gave an opera on an old Spanish ranch; later a dog 
show, and now it’s to be a circus, and we all know 
who'll be ring-master, and make everybody else do 
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She maintains her fashionable average . . .. by 
smoking between sips 


the jumping—Mrs. Hosler Bow-Wow. She is 
probably telling those men clustered around her 
that if Little Egypt fails her, that she'll do the wig- 
gle. She boasted the other day of her mastery of 
the Egyptian technique, tho’ admitting she didn’t 
have the physique.” 


Just then I felt a great thirst for tea registering 
in my system and edged tablewards. Mrs. Hosler 
Bow-Wow was taking her tea knowingly (as you 
expected), with lemon, and a great look of weari- 
ness, tho her voice was delightfully full and vibrant. 
It was all about horses and dogs, but so colourful and 
impromtu that we, who heard, forgot we thot we 
had given every cent we possibly could to the Red 
Cross. They do say her morning mail brought her 
many fat cheques for the Red Star, and that is 
how Mrs. Hosler Bow-Wow takes hers.) 


EVERYBODY ALL TOGETHER 


So “Here's how’ we take ours—warrior and 
woman writer, hard-working socitety-dame, execu- 
tive, and even the debutante—and you? 


“ The same—I knew it. 


And whether we take it prosaically with sugar 
and cream, knowingly with lemon, or immorally 
with rum; together we drink to a worldwide demo- 
cracy, Where no man’s head is decorated on the 
outside with a crown, and on the inside with that 
“Divine right” to “rule. How can there be an 
“heir apparent to the throne’’ when there is no 
throne apparent? Did you say lemon and one, two, 
three Jumps? There you are and come again, won't 
you? It’s all for the French orphans on Thursdays; 
the British Ambulance Corps on Fridays, and the 
doggies and mules, Saturdays!” 

End of article 









THE WEEK IN SOCIETY 


RS. Michael J. Connell and Mrs. Dan 
Murphy, of Los Angeles, have been 
visiting in San Francisco, where they 

were guests at the Palace hotel. In honor of these 
two popular society matrons of the Southland, 
many delightful courtesies have been extended, 
informa] luncheons and dinner parties being given 
for them by several of their friends in the north. 
But social pleasure is not the raison d'etre for 
this special trip which Mrs. Connell and Mrs. 
Murphy have made to San Francisco. Rather it is 
for a more serious purpose. There is reason 
to believe that the northern trip has been something 
along the lines of an investigating one, its prime 
interest concerning the comforts and happiness of 
those enlisted. There is a movement afoot, as yet 
it is scarcely being talked of, which 
will gladden the hearts of the boys 
from Los Angeles and vicinity, if 
it is carried out. The plan, isto pro- 
vide club quarters in a central loca- 
tion in Los Angeles, which shall be 
given over to Uncle Sam’s unifor- 
med boys. They will be privileged 
to drop in for rest and_yecreation, 
or reading, and then, best of all, a 
dance for the boys each Saturday 
evening. Prominent women will 
be hostesses, and under their 
chaperonage there willbe invited 
a number of young women. The 
realization of these plans surely 
promises a happy diversion for the 
enlisted men, who durthrg the long 
winter will be stationed near here 
in the training camps-- It is the 
one pleasure which the boys miss, 
and for which many of them have 
expressed a wish. The club room 
will prove a great boon. It is a 
happy plan and with such energetic 
and enthusiastic women as Mrs. 
Connell and Mrs. Murphy as its 
promoters, there is every reason 
to believe that this provision will 
Le carried out in the near future. 

Baron and Baroness de Ropp 
and their attractive daughter 
Baroness Vera, who recently came 
down from Santa Barbara for the 
winter, are now happily ensconced 
in the Hancock Banning home in 
Los Angeles, and are already re- 
ceiving the social attention of a few 
of their host of friends here. They 
themselves are also doing a bit of 
early autumn entertaining, and have 
as their house guests just now, the 
Baroness de Ropp’s brother-in-law 
and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Webb, of New York. Tuesday of 
last week Mrs. John P. Jones 
entertained these charming visitors 
with a motoring trip. <A dainty 
luncheon at the Midwick Country Club was also 
enjoyed. Besides Mr. and Mrs. Webb, and Baron 
and Baroness de Ropp, Mrs. Jones’ guests included 
her sister, Mrs. George Bucknall, of San Francisco, 
who has been her guest at the Darby for several days; 
Mrs. Daisy Hill and Robert Farquar. Mrs. Jones 
who has been planning for an eastern trip for several 
weeks, left Saturday. She will make New York 
her mecca and probably will remain in the eastern 
metropolis during the greater part of the winter 
months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald O'Melveny, whose wed- 
ding last June was one of the most brilliant of the 
season's society events, are planning to occupy their 
own new home in South Pasadena about the first 
of November. Since their marriage Mr. and Mrs. 
O'Melveny have been guests for the greater time 
at the home of Mr. O’Melveny’s father and mother, 


Hocver Studio 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. O’Melveny, in Los Angeles. 
Just at present they are visiting with Mrs. O’Mel- 
veny’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. John B. Miller in their 
Pasadena home. The Stuart O'Melvenys are back 
in Los Angeles again, having recently returned from 
a trip of three of four weeks in the north, where they 
enjoyed a taste of real camp life in the Sierras. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Storrow, of Pasadena, and 
Mrs. Ralph Williams have returned from an en- 
joyable fortnight in San Francisco, where they 
were delightfully feted. One of the several courtesies 
extended them was a prettily appointed Juncheon 
given by Mrs. Roy Somers at the Woman’s Athletic 
Club. Mr. Henry Newby, formerly of Pasadena, 
also entertained in compliment to these charming 
Los Angelans, with a dinner affair. 


MISS FLORENCE PARMELEE 


Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Z. L. Parmelee, of Oak Knoll, Pasadena, whose engage- 
ment to Mr. Clyde Collison, of Los Angeles, has just been announced. 
culminates a romance begun when both were students in the U. of S.C. 


Mrs. J. C. Kavanagh and her two daughters, 
the Misses Doreen and Kathleen Kavanagh have 
returned to their home in Los Angeles after having 
passed the summer at Coronado. These two young 
women are particularly popular and their sojourn 
at the fashionable beach city was filled, every 
moment, with a busy round of entertainments. 


While at Coronado Mrs. Kavanagh and_ her 
daughters occupied the home of Mrs. Percival 
Thompson, who is another of Mrs. Kavanagh's 
daughters. Mrs. Thompson is expected to arrive 
within a few days from the east, where with her 
three little children, she has been visiting during 
the summer in Illinois. 

Mrs. Henry Clay Gooding and her talented 
daughter, Miss Gertrude Gooding, are once again 
domiciled in their Los Angeles home, following their 
return from a trip to the Yosemite Valley. 
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Mrs. William J. Chichester, of Los Angeles, 
is entertaining as her house guests, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Chichester, of Baltimore, Md. Recently 
Mrs. William J. Chichester entertained at her 
home in Wilton Place for a number of the young 
men who are stationed in the naval reserve at San 
Pedro. Among the attractive debutants who 
assisted Mrs. Chichester in receiving were Miss 
Katherine Barbour, Miss Dorothea Whitnah, 
Miss Nelchen Armstrong, Miss Frances Beveridge, 
Miss Agnes Britt, Miss Cecil Call, Miss Margaret 
Maurice, Miss Dorothy Lindley, and Mrs. Chi- 
chester’s sister, Mrs. Charles Jaffras. 

Mrs. William John Kerr and Dr. and Mrs. 
William Benbough Thompson, of Los Angeles, 
left Wednesday for American Lake, where Mrs. 
Kerr, was Miss 
Dorothy Fish, will join her husband. 
Dr. Kerr has been appointed assis- 
tant to the chief of the medical 
department at Camp Lewis, and 
Dr. Thompson goes north, also to 
enter the United States medical 
service. Mrs. Thompson, before her 
marriage, was Miss Ruth Locke, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
Edward Locke, of Los Angeles, and 
she and Mrs. Kerr, who is a recent 
bride, are close friends. The two 
couples have taken a cottage to- 
gether at the Country Club, near 
the northern encampment, where 
Mrs. Kerr and Mrs. Thompson will 
colf and play tennis for recreation. 

Mrs. Lambert Jordon, formerly 
Miss Sue Carpenter is now at Fort 
Oglethorpe, near Chattanooga, 
where Major Jordon is stationed, 
busy at his new assignment of train- 
ing recruited troops. It is probable 
that Major and Mrs. Jordon will 
make their home there for several 
months to come. 

Felicitations are being extended 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Morgan 
Adams on the arrival of another 
son. The baby has been named 
James H. Adams, II, after his 
paternal grandfather. The older 
son bears his father’s name, Morgan 
Adams, Jr. Lieutenant Adams, one 
of the first to proffer his services to 
his country, is at present on duty 
at sea somewhere near South 
America. Miss Lillian MeCarthy, 
sister of Mrs. Morgan Adams, and 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. Avery 
MeCarthy, of Los Angeles, is 
visiting just now at the Morgan 
home. Mr. and Mrs. Marcus 
Marshall are rejoicing over the 
birth of a little son. Mrs. Marshall 
before her marriage, was Miss 
Delight Shaffer, of Los Angeles. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Jessup Marshall of the same 
city, are the proud paternal grandparents of the new 
arrival. Another bud-to-be, has arrived in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cotton of Los Angeles who 
will temporarily call Deming, N. M., their home. 
The little lady who is to be called Priscilla has 
two winsome young sisters, Mary Ann and Jean, 
and she claims for her grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Valentine Peyton. The Peytons, incidentally, are 
entertaining quite a houseful of their family just 
now. They have another daughter visiting them 
at present, Mrs. Henry Zanna Aiesing, of Philadel- 
phia and her small son, Henry Jr., having come 
out from the east a fortnight or so ago for a short 
visit with her relatives and old-time friends. Before 
her marriage, as Miss Marybelle Peyton, Mrs. 
Ziesing was one of the most popular members of 
Los Angeles’ younger set. 
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MISS RUTH ANN WILBUR 


Young Los Angeles artist who has returned from the east with many laurels, and 
whose artistry will be revealed in the big Marche to be conducted in Central 
Park, October 13 


LMOST like a city that has grown 

within a night, Los Angeles’ 

Central Park is suddenly being 
transformed into a picturesque Marche. 
The new mart will be the center of 
altraction Saturday, October 18, when 
Ios Angeles’ patriotic citizens are ex- 
pected to lie themselves to do their bit 
of buying. The Marche of fast year 
proved so splendid a success that this 
year it is hoped an even greater fund 
can be garnered for the benefit of the 
wounded French and Belgian soldiers; 
and undoubtedly this is a hope to be 
realized, for such an array of wonderful 
merchandise, of dainty nick-naeks, and 
useful articles will be on sale, that no 
one will be able to resist their purchase. 
While the Marche in its general plan 
will be conducted along the same lines as 
last year, yet many new and novel ideas 
and attractions are to be incorporated 
into the entertainment feature. Mrs. 
Willoughby Rodman, Miss Caroline Van 


Dyke, and George Fusenot are officers 
of the committee in charge, and there will 
be a busy corps of co-workers to aid in 
making the event an overwhelming 
suCcCeSS. 

While we are prophesying success to 
the big Marche, it seems fitting to 
mention here the young talented artist, 
Ruth Wilbur, whose artistry has been 
lent to the entire planning of the ground 
effects. The designing of the booths, 
the costuming of the participants, and 
the color effects, have all been given into 
the clever hands of this girl, who is 
yet in her ‘teens. And Los Angeles may 
be proud to claim Miss Wilbur as her 
own. She isa Westlake schoo] graduate, 
and the daughter of Mrs. Tracy Becker. 
lor three or four years she has been 
studying in eastern art schools, garnering 
many coveted prizes, and having her 
name listed among, the ‘honorably 
mentioned” with a frequency that many 
an older artist might envy. 
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or at least it should be, for the formidable 

Mars himself cannot put him to route, nor 
hold him to truce. The little god of love, as blithely 
as of old, wields his bow and love-tipped arrows 
with an artistry so subtle that even the great war 
god's picked men are vulnerable to his aim. Certain 
it is that Cupid has declined to declare a truce during 
these war-clouded days, and right into the camps 
where Mars has his vast army in training, he has 
boldly ventured to claim recruits for his own ranks. 
A wide stir of interest has been occasioned by the 
announcement made by Mr. and Mrs. Albert Carlos 
Jones, of Los Angeles, of the betrothal of their 
daughter, Miss Helen Jones, to Mr. Gephard Meyler, 
lieutenant, U. S. A., son of the late Captain James 
J. Meyler and Mrs. Meyler of Los Angeles. The 
romance was revealed at a tea 
given recently by Mrs. Sayre 
Macneil, who was formerly Miss 
Daphne Drake. Both Lieutenant 
Meyler and his fiancee are extremely 
popular among many friends, to 
whom the news of their engagement 
came as a happy surprise. Miss 
Jones is a graduate of the Girls 
Collegiate School in Los Angeles, 
and since her formal debut she has 
been one of the most feted. Ex- 
ceedingly talented in musical lines, 
Miss Jones has already achieved 
quite a distinction as a composer 
and pianist. Lieutenant Meyler 
was production engineer instructor 
at Cornell University, until recently, 
when he received his commission. 
No date has been named as yet for 
the wedding, which event, however, 
will unite two of Los Angeles’ best 
known families. But Lieutenant 
Meyler isn’t the only one of Uncle 
Sam's stalwart young officers who 
has capitulated to Captain Daniel 
Cupid and been drafted into his 
ranks. Lieutenant Lloyd George 
Schultz, R. M. A. is another of 
the love god’s recruits, his engage- 
ment to Miss June Braun, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Braun 
of Los Angeles, having just been 
announced. Miss Braun, who 
combines talent and unusual charm 


| aperrony is Master Cupid's middle name, 


of personality, is an earnest student 
and has been devoting much of her 
time to the study of sculpture, 
and not a little to writing. She 
passed two years in Washington, 
D. C., and later, traveled abroad 
for a similar period. Returning to 
Los Angeles Miss Braun was grad- 
uated from the Misses Pirret’s 
Wilshire School, and last year, in 
New York, she gave her time to special study. 
Lieutenant Schultz, son of Mrs. George Schultz, 
of San Francisco, is a brother of Mrs. Sam Hopkins 
of Menlo Park, and of Mrs. Harold Law, of Presidio 
Terrace, San Francisco. He isa graduate of Stanford 
University, and a member of the Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon fraternity. After taking the aviation course 
in the California University, he entered into business, 
but at the beginning of the war Lieutenant Schultz 
volunteered in the aviation service, and was sent 
to North Island, where he achieved his commissjon 
with honors. Plans for the wedding are indefinite 
as yet. If Lieutenant Schultz is sent to France the 
nuptials will be delayed pending his return, but if 
he is assigned to service in America, then the mar- 
riage will probably be an event of the near future. 
Mrs. Braun and Miss Braun are in San Francisco 
for a brief visit at present, having left for the north- 
ern city Tuesday of last week. 


Oscar Maurer 


Miss Edith Maurice, one of Los Angeles most 
popular young women, and Captain Leo W. Stamp- 
ley, of the U.S. Coast Artillery, are soon to be married, 
if rumor may be accredited. Since the announcement 
of their engagement a few weeks ago Miss Maurice, 
who is the daughter of Mrs. William T. Maurice, 
has been most especially feted by her host of friends. 
Tuesday afternoon, October 9, Mrs. Frank Gillelen 
entertained with a tea in her honor, the following 
Thursday, Miss Hill Hastings gave a similar affair 
for her. Friday Mrs. A. G. Parker, of Pasadena, was 
her hostess; and so there has been a merry round 
of pre-nuptial courtesies. One of the first of the 
affairs given in compliment to Miss Maurice was the 
Juncheon of which Mrs. Benjamin Lombard Harding 
was bostess. Mrs. Harding’s guests, besides Miss 
Maurice, included Mrs. Raymond Stevens at whose 





MISS MARJORIE FREEMAN 


Attractive Los Angeles bud, who assisted recently at a big Belgian benefit. 


She is the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. W. F. Freeman 


home the engagement was announced; Mrs. Robert 
Sherman, Mrs. Thomas Ridgway, Mrs. Frank 
Gillelen, Mrs. Leigh Garnsey, Mrs. William Kay 
Crawford, Mrs. Roy Koster, Mrs. Hill Hastings, 
Mrs. Roy Pinkham, Mrs. James E. Woolwine, Mrs. 
Henry Owen Eversole, Mrs. A. J. Maurice, Mrs. 
A. H. Parker, Mrs. W. T. Maurice, Mrs. A. G. 
Bohannon, Mrs. 4. A. Mace, of Pasadena, Miss Lucy 
Clark, Miss Mary Lee, Miss Gwendolyn Laughlin, 
Miss Clara Vickers, Miss Margaret Maurice, and 
Miss Mary Burnham. 


Still another engagement announced is that of 
Miss Florence Parmelee, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Z. L. Parmelee, of Oak Knoll, Pasadena, to Mr. 
Clyde Collison, of Los Angeles, having been made 
known recently at a tea given by Mrs. Parmalee 
for a few of her daughter’s most intimate friends. 
Miss Parmalee is particularly well known in ultra 
Pasadena and Oak Knoll, and also has many friends 
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in college circles, being a graduate of the University 
of Southern California. Mr. Collison, who was a 
fellow-college student, has gained distinction as a 
musician, being at the head of the piano department 
of the Southern California University. Plans for 
the wedding are not yet formulated. Mr. Collison 
is another of Uncle Sam’s volunteers having been 
accepted for service in a hospital unit, with which 
he is expecting to leave any day for the front. 
Everywhere is womankind patriotically plying 
a busy needle in the interests of the United States 
soldiers, that they may be amply provided with 
warm woolen socks‘ wristlets and mufflers for the 
coming cold winter. And now comes an urgent 
appeal for fifty navy sweaters and fifty woolen caps 
for the boys of Los Angeles naval unit before 
January 1. The boys are now in training at the 
County Hospital, and will leave for 
foreign service the first week in 
January. Specifications for the 
making of the sweaters and caps 
can be obtained at the French Red 
Cross headquarters, and the pat- 
riotic volunteers will have nearly 
three months in which to ply their 
generous industry. Making a naval 
sweater, is, however, work for the 
more skilled worker, but as home- 
made sweaters in gay colors have 
been the mode of this year on the 


links, there evidently are many 
such efficient knitters among the 
kindly Red Cross workers and 
others who are devoting their 
leisure to the cause. When finished 
these naval sweaters and caps 


should be sent to the office of Dr. 
Rea Smith in the Brockman build- 


ing. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Zurn 
Savage, whose marriage was an 


event of recent interest, have re- 
turned from their honey-moon 
trip to Coronado, and will remain 
in Los Angeles for a short visit 
before leaving for Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
where they will make their future 
home. Mrs. Savage was formerly 
a Marlborough girl, and was Miss 
Bernice Josephine Tibbens, of 
Los Angeles. Mr. Savage is secre- 
tary of the Tibbens Oil Company 
and formerly was connected with 
the United States National Bank 
of Los Angeles. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter O. Poor, 
who have recently come from San 
Diego to make their home in Los 
Angeles will be gladly welcomed 
here. ‘Temporarily Mr. and Mrs. 
Poor will reside at 1772 Wilcox 
Avenue, Hollywood. 

Mrs. Charles H. Hopkins, of Santa Barbara, left 
recently for Washington and New York, where she 
plans to visit during a part of the winter. She will 
be joined in November by her son, Prince Hopkins. 


Mrs. Harry Coburn Turner, of Los Angeles, with 
her son, John Stewart, is in Washington D. C., 
visiting at the home of Judge and Mrs. Sidney 
Ballou. Captain Turner is now stationed at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and Mrs. Turner plans to 
remain in the eastern city for the present, while 
her husband is awaiting further orders from the 
government. 

Mrs. H. Elizabeth Webster, of Los Angeles, 
recently announced the engagement of her daughter, 
Miss Elizabeth Webster, to Major Ballard Bowers, 
U. §. A. Major Bowers has for several years been 
stationed at the Philippine Islands; but has been 
ordered to Fort Meyer, Virginia. No date has as 
yet been set for the wedding. 
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NOTES AND HALF-NOTES 


By. W. FRANCIS GATES 


NE of the things that gives promise for increased appreciation of 
() music in general, in Los Angeles, and orchestral music in particular, 

is the large attention given to orchestral music in the public schools. 
All told, there will be about a hundred and twenty orchestras in the schools 
of Los Angeles, this year. These range from the real orchestras in two or 
three of the high schools, down through various grades to any sort of a com- 
bination that can be formed in a lower school, which latter is dubbed * orches- 
tra”? in the way of encouragement to the children, rather than because of 
any symphonic likeness it may have. The teachers of the high school orchestras 
are as follows: At the Polytechnic high, Gertrude B. Parsons; at the L. A. 
High, Verna Blythe; at the Manual Arts, Olive Wilson; at Lincoln High, 
Louis Curtis; at Hollywood High, Hugo Kirchhofer; at Jefferson High, 
Evelyn Stone. The superintendent of the orchestras of the intermediate 
schools is Jennie L. Jones, who has made a great success in a wide field. 


ENNIE Twitchell Kempton, the dean of Los Angeles musicians, entered 
the ranks of the octogenarians, Oct. 4, on which day she celebrated her 
eightieth birthday at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Roth Hamilton, 671 
So. Ardmore Avenue. Mrs. Kempton sang under the baton of Rossim, for 
King Victor Emmanuel, and for Queen Victoria. Even in her teens she was 
soloist with the Boston Handel and Haydn society, and was marked as having 


Los Angeles musicians are ready to “do their bit’? (banal phrase) to 
note the display of letters in the current number of the Pacific Coast Musician, 
published in Los Angeles. For in it are sentences from about seventy-five pro- 
fessional musicians, who offer their services to make music in the soldiers 
camps. No such showing has been made in any other city in the country 
that I know of. And there are more to follow. When the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities wants musical material, Los Angeles is ready, 
through the enterprise of the above journal. 


ILERE will be some changes in the personnel of the Symphony Orchestra 

when it opens its season in December. Concertmaster Beel has resigned, 
and has returned to San Francisco after four years at Mr. Tandlers left 
hand. Julius Bierlich, who has been second concert master for the same 
period, and who has played in the orchestra for about fifteen years will succeed 
to the Beel chair. Mr. Bierlich is one of the best known of Los Angeles music- 
ians and deserves his achievement. Mr. Bennet, the first horn player, also 
goes to the Hertz orchestra in San Francisco, and a few others will be missing. 
But as a general thing, there is enough good material in the waiting lst to 
fill the ranks. 

The symphony concerts will be given Friday afternoons at Temple 
auditorium as was customary before the Toye short regime changed the 


. 


ORCHESTRA OF THE POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL 


One of the 115 orchestras in the Los Angeles Public Schools 


Mrs. Gertrude B. Parsons, Instructor. 


one of the most promising contralto voices of her day; but upon marrying, 
retired from the stage and taught for many years in Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. Even now, Mrs. Kempton occasionally is seen at the con- 
certs of the leading vocal artists, renewing the memories of her artistic youth 
in Europe, where she spent a number of years. She has taught hundreds of 
aspiring students, and given them the benefit of her own long years of ex- 
perience. She has many friends in Los Angeles, especially among the musical 
people, and on her birthday many called to wish that her years might be 
lengthened to the century mark. 

Alice Neilsen has drifted back to comic opera. It would seem that after 
reaching the heights of ability which took her onto the Metropolitan Opera 
House stage, New York, that she could have maintained that level for a 
few years more. I think she has several years to go yet before she reaches 
forty, and a voice as well trained as hers ought to last in opera for six or eight 
years more. Gadski is forty-six and a little passe; Emma Eames is fifty and 
still has her voice; Melba is fifty-eight—would you believe it—and she still 
is a good recitalist, though beyond the age of opera. Patti was sixty-two 
when she finally failed. So the fair Alice has some good years yet ahead of her. 
It will be remembered that Neilsen made her debut in light opera on the 
Tivoli stage in San Francisco, and was a joy to look at, even at twenty, and 
ever since, for that matter. I prefer to believe her late photographs. She 
opened the season at Buffalo in a light opera called “Kitty Darlin,” by a 
former Los Angeles musician, Rudolph Friml. There is no doubt the two 
—hitty and Alice—will make a success. 
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plan in use for fifteen years. This auditorium being more central, it is hoped 
the audiences will be larger, though Trinity auditorium never had any trouble 
in holding them. 


HE ORPHEUS club is at work on programs for the coming concerts. 

Its membership was enlarged to over a hundred voices, in anticipation 
of a shrinkage caused by the enlistment and conscription of twenty or so of 
its members. The result is that it will open the season with a full membership 
list. Some of the larger numbers it will present this season are Grieg’s “* Land- 
sighting’, Saint Saens’ “ Winter Song”, Attenhofer’s ‘‘Defiance”, and Sul- 
livan’s “The Beleaguered”. American works will include MacDowell's 
‘Midsummer Cloud”, Schoenfeld’s arrangement of Halevy’s “‘Call Me 
Thine Own”, and Abbie Norton Jamison’s ‘‘ Persian Serenade’’. 

Margaret Goetz has opened her season of repertoire recitals with two 
programs of extended interest. The first was a Russian program, and the 
second also, for it was made of excerpts from the opera ‘Prince Igor’, which 
was given at the Metropolitan Opera House with immense success last season. 
Miss Goetz has the assistance of a number of the professional and amateur 
singers of the city. 

Lester Donahue is announced for a recital at Trinity, Tuesday, October 
16, and Olga Steeb for one at the same place for October 26. These two pianists 
represent the best that Los Angeles has produced in that line of musical 
art, and it will be interesting to make comparison of the technical and aes- 
thetic development of each in the past few years. 
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Southern California Industries 


The sketch shows one of the 196 packing 
houses of the California Fruit Growers 


Exchange, shippers of the nationally 
known Sunkist Brand of oranges, lemons 


and grape frutt. 
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HANGES come thick and fast. The 
unexpected nearly always happens. 
Families are opulent today—poverty strick- 
en tomorrow. The future is 
no one can foretell it. 
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Temptations and diversities influence and 
attack the strongest of us. Keen minded men 
realize this and they are not risking the future of 


their loved ones. 


Ifence the growing popularity of the “‘liv- 
modern barrier against k’ anc V 


ing trust’’—the practical, 
Every man who has accumulated 


misfortune. ) 

money or property, who 1s in business or who e 
earns a substantial salary, should learn the ad- \ \) al St COd ir S 
vantages of the ‘‘living trust. 





T your service, sir, with an early selection of the 
A « . 
season’s novelties. Single and double-breasteds: 


Consult our Trust Officers. 
long lapels; cartridge pleats and belted effects are 
among the many styles ‘n flannels, worsteds, velvets 
and silk mixtures. Wonderful variety in patterns, too. 


$2.50 to *7.50 


Our Corporation Tax Service prevents 


trouble and wall save time and money. 
Motor Waistcoats with convertible lapels 


serving as a chest protector while riding 


Paid-in Capital & Surplus $2,400,000.00 


ITLE In SURANCE ano 
| UST COMPANY 


TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
FIFTH AND SPRING STSv 


THE OLDEST TRUST COMPAN Y_IN THE SOUTHWEST 
a — ) Spring near Sixth 


Silk Shirts $4 to $10 
Tailored Cravats $1 to $6 


























SOME RECENT BOOKS 


By JO NEELY 


66 . + * 
Poetry has a key which unlocks some more inward cabinet of my nature 
than is aecessible to any other power. 


11 man who said that has long since gone to join the “choir invisible 
but I trust that he still knows the lure of poetry; for is there any other 
lure quite so alluring? To me it opens up a vista where we may glimpse 

the great vision of light and magic which never dies~ the land of “fairy 
casements”. Ihave sometimes heard people explaining carefully and scientifi- 
cally just the why and wherefore of theirliking for a certain poem, and I am 
always constrained to think that such a he or she could, and would dissect 
the friend of his or her bosom. Real poetry, that which is worthy the name 
(and it is rare) should be treated sacredly, and those who write it, J am sure, 
will be canonized. Mr. Paul! Elder, of San Francisco, has endeared himself to the 
hearts of the beauty loving, by the creating of beautiful books. He seldom 
disappoints, cither in the choice of contents or the manner of making, and 
certain it is that a little book called Sonnets and Lyrics, by Nancy K. Foster, 
is no exception. I think even “Friar Jerome” would style it a “beautiful 
hook” and unquestionably it is real poetry. Miss Foster has lived many 
years in California and caught the beauty of the land from sea to mountain 
top, from cliff to canyon. Her coloring is wonderful, her word pictures glow 
with life, her human touch poignant, and her style almost Greek in its beauty. 
Miss Foster is well known in Southern California as a literateur and an educa- 
tor. She is at present sojourning in Los Angeles, but has made San Diego 
her permanent home. Sonnets and Lyrics will be hailed with joy to lovers of 
poetry and will take its place as a rare offering to the world of poesy. SONNETS 
ano Lyrics, by Nancy K. Foster. Paul Elder. 


EVER was one more impressed with the 
fact that not all roads leading to fine 

literary achievement are pleasant ones to 
travel than upon reading the new collection 
of short stories by Anton Tchekoff. His 
preceding book Russian Silhouettes, was so 
dismally Russian that of course one expects 
just what has oceurred in the new one—an 
unhappy treat. In the House Wath the 
Mezzanine, like the theme of a symphony 
announced in its first movement and carried 
through the remaining ones, the idea is 
distinctly that of protest—at moments 
clearly felt, at other moments impalpable 
but always present. Listen to the words of 
one of his best character drawings: “Iam a 
living protest; I see bigotry and hypocrisy— 
I protest; I see swine triumphant—I protest 
and am unconquerable.” And as with Pavel 
Tvanich so with Anton Tchekoff: “No 
Spanish Inquisition can make me hold my 
tongue.” Useless, utterly useless, it is to 
become restive because we hold in our hands 
2 book coming—as almost everything liter- _——- 
ary has come of late years from Russia— 
with the notes of suffering and injustice the triumphant ones. One is not 
easily reconciled to this, nor to the tendency of terrible literalness and exacti- 
tude in drawing the lamentable details of life and of living as frequently as he 
does in most of the stories. Once or twice there is a rather droll flash, but 
for the most part the stories are ponderous. 

If there had been one more page of Goussiev there would have been just 
one thing left to do and that, to scream with the pain of too much knowledge. 
None of the other stories carry one’s emotions—the same emotions, indeed, 
that Poe arouses in us over fanciful terrors in The Pit and The Pendulum— 
to such a bursting point. Nothing seems to interest Tchekoft so much as 
ihe fact that, whether we know little or whether we know much, there is an 
inevitableness in whatever we do; that there must be just so much of living 
always a question and a mess; that there is no reason for conclusions though 
we use our mental measuring sticks ever so much. Goethe knew the same 
thing and gave it to us in a grain of art, as it were -Heiden-Soslein. In fact 
the wisdom of inevitability is the quality distinguishing all great art. 

For the joy that is in the book one must contemplate the artist Tchekoff 
has been called a realist; so has Zola, but until we come to a better under- 
standing of the terms such an argument seems little less than futile. Person- 
ally I cannot accept it. Rather with his message should we concern ourselves 
which is the clear and painstaking one of Russia's inhumanity to man, not 
independent, however, of what man can be to man and to himself irrespective 
of nationality. 

The translations from the Russian by S. S. Kotelinsky and Gilbert 
Cannan-—measured by the great test of good translating, the ability to bring 
the rhythm of the original tongue into the translated one—seems excellent 
and convincing for this reason. 





Strange that all this difference be 
Mmat Tweedledum and Tweedledce 


Nothing so rare as this garden small. 
Date palm and cactus, acacia old, 
Curling its fingers, fold upon fold, 
All of the long afternoon. 
Breeze calling breeze in the rosewood trees, 
Whose filmy, delicate, trembling leaves 
Make slender bars for the moon! 





ET there is a Jeap just so great—rather like the one Milton makes Satan 

take from Heaven into Hell—between Tchekoff's House with the Mez- 
-enine and Mildred Aldrich’s little book On the Edge of the War Zone. Both 
seem 1o have emanated from the necessity of terrible things—Miss Aldrich’s 
eminently so from the great one of telling us about the war coming and going 
before her own doorstep, as it were. 

A year or more ago when From a Hill Top on the Marne (her first book 
about the first two months of the war) appeared, there seemed every reason 
for anticipating this volume which is a sequel to those first really delightful 
letters upon even so gruesome a subject. 

From her small house perched on a hill just twelve miles outside of Paris 
comes the description of events about, above and heyond the w riter who 
courageously maintains her little menage on this spot though the Boches 
are attempting their way into Paris. We wonder at her spirit but read on 
to find this fine allegiance to France and all things French springing from the 
acquaintance of years spent there. (One guesses her maturing years.) At 
least Miss Aldrich makes no bones about confessing a strong desire for remain- 
ing even at a cost where life has been the most liveable. 

Nothing could be more charming—in war times or out—than the intimate 
way our author has of telling us how life has its sameness and its commonplaces, 
even amidst great dangers. And yet on other pages real ““moments' come 
with many actualities and a few interesting experiences. fhe men who are 
thrust upon her or stationed near by and call on “the American lady” out 
of curiosity or to pay their respects, form the largest part of these. We are 
given a very feeling description of the famous 118th as the brave defenders 
of Verdun pass silently by and a yet finer one of her visit to the battlefields 
everywhere, as far as the eye can reach, the 
tricolor of France, like flowers, are planted 
at the heads of hundreds upon hundreds of 
graves. 

And again in other letters we have a long 
dissertation upon the charms and_incon- 
veniences of cats especially when they achieve 
such an affectionate hold on us that one will 
climb a ladder in the ‘‘night watches” to 
rescue a poor delinquent from the roof! 

While much that is graphic is coming to 
us these days through the newspaper 
columns even about such things as the rather 
remarkable entertainments being given among 
the men from the trenches, there is a peculiar 
pleasure in reading about her simple dis- 
coveries such as the beautiful baritone voice 
that rings out in the night with “Vision Fair” 
from L’Hermite; or the ensemble singing 
of a chorus or two from Faust. 

Indeed Miss Aldrich’s very wholesome 
little book comes at a time to help leaven 
the magic loaf of our sorrows by its moments 
of drollery, its dogmatic reflections, and 
above all by its rare spirit. 

The last letter is dated April 4th, 1917, when America entered the war 
and the French Aspirant wrote to her that: “At last Wilson understands. — 


A CALIFORNIA GARDEN 


HAT so rare as this garden small? 
White oleanders, magnolias fair, 
Swinging pale censers upon the air, 
All in the glory of bloom! 
Hummineg-birds wooing hibiscus-flower, 
Myriad blossoms in tangled bower, 
Where sunbeams quiver and swoon! 





Nancy K. Foster 





Tue Houss Witn tHe MeEzzANINE AND OTHER StTortres, by Anton 
Tehekoff. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Tue Evce ox tHe War Zone, by Mildred Aldrich. Small Maynard Co. 
Aa 


[‘ IS a pleasant idea, in these days when there is so much current literature 
that must be read, to present the good old authors in a condensed way, re- 
calling our past pleasures in reading the originals. In his £venings With Great 
Authors Mr. Sherwin Cody assays to give the reader a summary of an author's 
productions that would take about two hours of an evening to go through 
and leave him with a bird’s eye of the whole. The present volume—dealing 
with Scott, Dickens and Thackeray—is the second of the series; why is 
there no table of contents for the whole series, especially of the 
authors with whom Mr. Cody began his studies? So good an authority 
as Richard Moulton expressed his satisfaction with the specimens which he had 
examined, and hoped that they might be found useful for educational purposes 
where the unwieldy bulk of a long novel makes it difficult to handle. In deal- 
ing with Dickens, Mr. Cody presents us with the inimitable 5am Weller, 
and from Thackeray he chooses that cleverest of climbers, Becky Sharp. 
But instead of reproducing Scott at his best, in Dandie Danmont or Jeanie 
Deans, we have pages from Ivanhoe, where the author is not at his ideal best. 
It is a pity that the difficulties of the Scotch vernacular make American youth 
confine their knowledge of Sir Walter to Ivanhoe and Kenilworth where the 
historic handling is not final and neglect Old Mortality, Rob Roy, Waverley, 
and others where both history and character sketching are masterly. ‘This 
volume does nothing to meet this problem. Evenrncs Witn Great 
Aviators by Sherman Cody. Vol. II.—Scott, Dickens, Thackeray. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 
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HE new dressy tail- 
5, leur suits are shown 
in drivet de laine, 
> suede cloth, Kittens Ear, 
French Velour and velvet 
2 with trimmings of mole, 
Hudson Seal, Beaver, Kol- 
a insky, Squirrel, Nutria 
and Muskrat 
“e 
* The skirts are narrow, 
though wide enough to 
A permit of easy walking. 
Some have tunics and some 
" drapes 
2 
But the only way to ap- 
« preciate the real distinc- 
tion of ‘Unique’ apparel 
‘ is to come and see it, for 
. new creations are being 
. received almost every day 
. 
mm 
¢ She Noise of (Chuthentic Styles” 
7 725 BROADWAY 
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SADAKICHI 
HARTMANN 


(Continued from page 12) 


criticism on its appearance some twenty- 
five years ago, was written when he 
The play 
itself deals with Christ as an adoles- 
cent, and is, he says, a full-fledged 
dramatic production. “Although never 
performed, production is entirely pos- 
sible, and probable, if the title were 
changed to suit orthodox opinion”’. 
“The Whistler Book’’, one of his 
later productions, is ranked among 
the Hartmann masterpieces. “My 
Rubaiyat’”, however, is one of his 
favorite works, and contains a great 


was nineteen years old. 


deal of his own philosophy of life: 


“We enter the world unbidden, 

Plod along roads as we know best. 
One ws born rich, the other poor, 

Who knows what helps a mortal most. 
Ere sleep we rub from our eyes 

We are forever what we are’. 


As a eritique and interpretation of 
oriental art his “Japanese Art’ is 
unparalleled. In it is contained the 
essence of the art of the land of cherry 
blossoms, plus the personality of the 
man who wrote it—a man who, in 
forty-seven short years, has done more 
for American art than any other of 
his colleagues. 


MOTOR NOTES 


(Continued from page 18) 


run was a long distance one, between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Los 
Angeles dealers now hold two of the most 
important A. A. A. records. 


{ ORD, Buick, Chalmers, Chandler, 
and Hudson cars topped the list of 
stolen motor cars during the month of 
September, according to insurance com- 
pany advance reports. While the figures 
have not been announced these cars seem 
to have been preferred by automobile 
thieves. The latest fad, among robbers 
of this class, opens a fine avenue of in- 
vestigation for the police department and 
sheriff's office. The new idea is to steal 
a car, put it in a friendly garage, strip it 
of everything of value that can be re- 
moved with hand tools, ship the dis- 
sembled parts to some distant city, where 
they are sold, and then the dismanteled 
car is towed to some out of the way place 
and ditched. 


No doubt this is a profitable occupa- 
tion, for one car, reported stolen in 
broad daylight and recovered several 
days later, was short just $792 worth of 
equipment. Detectives Irving and 
Ilickeock, in charge of the recovery of 
stolen cars, state that instead of there 
being any increase in the number of cars 
stolen there has been a decided in- 
crease in the number of recovered cars. 
These officers state that there were 40 
Fords stolen during September, 40 
Buicks, 13 Chalmers, 13 Chandlers, and 
13 Hudsons, besides many other of 
varying makes. These five leaders re- 
present a total in excess of $150,000 of 
property purloined by thieves, not in- 
cluding over 100 other makes. Pretty 
close to time that we were giving de- 
termined and effective attention to this 


evil, isn’t it? 





























Society's Photographer 


G. EDWIN WILLIAMS 


Studio and Home 


Portraiture 





West Seventh Street at Bonnie Brae 
LOS ANGELES 





sectarian 


Miss Thomas’ Preparatory School for the 
Girls’ Collegiate and Marlborough Schools 


re-opens September 27th. Ideal surroundings, 
Out-of-door Classes, Kindergarten, Corrective 
Home Department limited 


Gymnastics. 


Automobile service 





325 West Adams Street 
Telephones 23209 South 46 


























Five Sixteen 





West Seventh Strect 


Los Angeles 


Announces the Opening of her New Shop, 
Showing models in Millinery & Furs of 
individuality Selected from the most recent 
Parisian Importations and Fifth Avenue’s 


leading Nouses 


Long Beach 
Hotel Virginia 


T. W. Mather Co, 


Pasadena Coronado 


1166 Orange Ave. 











One of the new models in 
sable, with collar of ermine 











Chic— Artistic 
Modish 


EVER BEFORE have we 
shown fur garments of 
such artistic conception— 

unique creations that reveal the 
true fur-artist in every line, 


ruffle and fold. 


You will be captivated with the 
new French Military Pelerines, 
the stunning Capes, Coats, Stoles 
and Muffs—fashioned from care- 
fully selected peltries—in Sable, 
Ermine, Mole, Mink, Kolinsky, 
Skunk, Hudson Seal, Lynx and 
Fox. 


Down-to-the-hour fur fashions— 
pelts of absolutely guaranteed 


quality—bear the Colburn label, 
the insignia of satisfaction and 
FUIeS 


sterling worth. 
b 
EXCLUSIVELY 


806 SO, BROADWAY 
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KENNEIL COMMENT 


By R. C. 


T IS very, very early in the morn- 
ing just now. The sun isn’t 
up and a dismal fog oozes through 

the screen in our window. Some of it 
congeals in the wire mesh forming 
large drops and, when these become 
heavy enough they start down the wire 
in an irregular path, filling the httle 
squares as they go and creating “‘jazz”’ 
designs. Some of it—it must be the 
thin members of the fog family—sifts 
through and wanders around the room 
like a heavy smoke when there is no 
draft to guide it. We assume that some 
curious minded person may wonder why we are taking our typewriter by 
surprise in the dark, as it were. So, to satisfy that curiosity and to ease our 
We desire to tell the miserable loafer who made 
five errors in setting up our copy for the last issue what we think of him and 
to shame him that it will not happen again. Under the circumstances this 
looks like a big job so an early start is necessary. We are going to begin at 
the B. O., which we understand is a familiar term to be used when one has 
reference to the business office, and offer every guilty looking man our card 
and his choice of weapons. It’s a downright 
shame for such carelessness to creep into an 
attractive magazine like the GrapHic. The 
caption for Mrs. Morgan’s picture read “‘ Mrs. 
L. F.”’ instead of ‘‘ Mrs. Ella F.’’; Dr. Courte- 
nay was spoken of as mister, and our second 
attempt to correct the substitution of the word 
“father”? for other ended in “‘mother’. We 
are afraid Mrs. Smith will think us a bad lot. 
The other mistakes did not harm our friends. 
ISS Caroline Trask’s many friends will be 
pleased to learn of the recent glory attained 
by her beautiful St. Bernard Cragwood Ben 
Barry. He has just been awarded the trophy 
for best in show all breeds at Gwynedd Valley 
Kennel Club, Ambler, Pa. Ben Barry won at 
Los Angeles last November under Dr. De 
Mund for best conditioned dog. He was put 
down in wonderful bloom and attracted much 
attention. Since then he has been east attend- 
ing practically all of the major shows and has 
proven his worth. 
N the second of this month we received 
an acceptance of our invitation to judge 
San Diego from Mr. George Steadman Thomas 
of Hamilton, Mass. It is not likely that there 
is a living exhibitor who does not know or 
has not heard of Mr. Thomas. He has judged 
dogs the world over, and has imported and 
bred many of the most famous specimens of 
various breeds in the dog history of our country. 
Many times has he officiated at our greatest 
show—Madison Square Garden, New York, 
where the actual number of dogs benched 
ranges from fifteen hundred to two thousand. 
Mr. Thomas has but few equals and no superi- 
ors as a judge of good dogs. We think he is unconsciously just a little bit 
impatient when, as the game goes, he is required to size up the demerits of a 
poor one. However, the sluggish and untrained eye of the casual ring-sider 
fails utterly to grasp the errors in conformation of a dog as does the rapid, 
practiced, opinionated orb of Mr. Thomas. He sees a whole class at a glance, 
knows how they should go and, if he wished to, could have the ribbons handed 
out before said casual ring-sider began to think. Being an allrounder, 2. e., 
judge of all breeds, is an art few people acquire. To be that one must retain 
in the mind a vivid picture of the ideal in every breed; one must know the 
standard of every breed, and he must be able to determine quickly and in- 
telligently wherein the dogs presented to him fall short of the mark. He must 
have a memory sufficiently trained so that he will not reverse his own decisions 
when the same dog comes back in succeeding classes. He must know all 
about condition, dyeing, faking, diseases, etc., etc. In short, he must be a 
finished student and a trained man. Such a judiciary is George Steadman 
Thomas. 
WE were just a little disconcerted over the action of one of the coast dog 
journals in announcing that Mr. Thomas had been invited to judge San 
Diego. Suppose he could not arrange to come out at the time of the show; quite 
naturally some one else must be asked. Then he might be unable to come, 
and a third choice would have to be made, and so on. No judge enjoys 
being number two, three or four in your choice of eligibles. It is not human 





conscience, we will explain. 





W. 8. MACY 


Of Santa Barbara, with the ideal Boston Terrier 
Lady Harmless 


30 


HALSTED 


to be happy over being asked second or third or fourth. Is it, Chris.? This 
department of the Graruic plans no scoops. Any dog news we have on tap 
is as welcome to our contemporaries as the flowers in May, or any other 
month. All we require is to be asked. The Gravuic refrained from printing 
that Mr. Thomas had been invited until he was heard from and that date 
was October 2nd. 

HE amiable Jack Netz maintains his Gray Eagle Kennels out on West 

Jefferson street. If you are looking for ideas in cleanliness and sanitation a$ 
regards dog housing, a visit to the Gray Eagles will prove most interesting and 
instructive. Fleas or skin trouble or bad breath are unknown quantities 
where Mr. Netz presides. He does not allow his kennel to get the best of him; 
and for that reason is a comparatively small producer in numbers, albeit not 
in quality. Up to now he has divided his attentions between the Airedales 
and the Wires, but we think, some day, a few good Irish terriers will be found 
there. Two very good illustrations of the ability of Mr. Netz to produce 
winners were on view at the Long Beach Show—Gray Eagle Sensation went 
to reserve in Airedales, while Gray Eagle’s Matsford’s Result took away the 
purple in wire fox terrier bitches. Both of these dogs have been sold and the 
price for each was in keeping with the quality. 
pip? you ever see a more beautiful picture of a gentleman and a dog than 

our photograph of Mr. W.S. Macy, of Santa Barbara, and Lady Harmless? 
Mr. Macy for many, many years has been an animal enthusiast. 
Before the advent of the gas wagon, no 
finer horses could be found than in the stables 
of this veteran fancier. Also has he bred 
fancy chickens, and won with them everywhere 
they were shown. Bostons claim his attention 
among the dogs and in possessing Lady Harm- 
less he has achieved about all the honors 
available. We wish him continued success 
in the breed of his fancy and thank him for 
the privilege of reproducing the picture. 

We have just been advised by Mr. A. H. 
Fitz, of the Arizona Kennel Club (Phoenix), 
that their proposed show for November has 
been postponed for the time being. The 
dates selected conflicted with Los Angeles in 
November, and it was thought best to delay 
the event on that account. The State Fair 
takes place at Phoenix on virtually the same 
days as the Los Angeles show, and it had been 
planned to stage an A. K. C. event at the same 
time. Under the new arrangement only a 
local, no winners rating exhibition will be held. 
Sometime in the near future the Arizona Ken- 
ne] Club will give its annual A. K. C. fixture. 
ts this issue we are showing an illustration of 

the new Los Angeles Kennel Club medal, in 
exact size. The body of the slug is of bronze 
and finished in gold plate. These mementos 
will be offered liberally in puppy, novice, and 
some other classes at the November meet. 

The list of contributors of special prizes, 
cups, trophies, cash prizes, etc., for the Novem- 
ber event in Los Angeles is assuming rather 
large proportions. We take pleasure in mention- 
ing some of the names: Mr. John I*. Powers, pre- 
sident of the club, will offer an elaborate trophy 
for best in show, any breed. Mr. William Welch Cockins donates four trophies 
as vice-president of the club; Mr. Freeman Ford, as a director, offers four; 
Mr. J. M. Danziger, also a director, offers two that are indeed a compliment to 
the winners. The superintendent gives a trophy for best conditioned; Miss 
Caroline B. Trask, for best Reserve Winner; Miss Paula Beauchamp, two 
trophies; Mrs. Anita M. Baldwin, for best bred by exhibitor; Donald T 
Hood, Field and Faney; Rossmoyne Kennels, two; American Pomeranian. 
Club, St. Bernard Club of America, Russian Wolfhound Club, Dog Lovers’ 
Protective Association, Los Angeles Baseball Club, Mrs. John F. Powers, 
Miss Helen Kelly, Dog World Publishing Company, two; Spratt’s Patent, two; 
Loyal Order of Moose, Detective M. Joe Murphy, The Kennel Advocate, 
Chris. Shuttleworth, Mr. S. M. Spaulding, Mr. Al. G. Faulkner, H. S. Seeley, 
Mrs. C. Cleveland, Pacific Coast Toy Dog Association, J. L. Love, El Real Ken- 
nels, J. C. Netz, S. F. Woolsair, C. D. Campbell, E. M. Brooks, Kerry Gow 
Kennels, Dr. R. E. Whitted, Mrs. P. O. David, W. L. Ross, J. Webber Isaacs, 
Gid. M. Wilson, Dr. J. H. Pullin, Mrs. Laura B. Duran, Mrs. Charles J. 
Winterman, Mr. J. B. Lockhoff, Mrs. Ella F. Morgan, Mr. H. A. Heath, 
Mrs. William Welch Cockins, Cocker Spaniel Club of Southern California, 
Miss Ruth M. Smith, J. Harrington Sickle, Mrs. E. A. McClure, J. M. Harrold, 
Mrs.§P. M. Connor, Mrs. Eugenia A. Norton, three; Mrs. E. E. Edelhoff, 
Mrs. E. O. Formaneck, H. M. Robertson, Mrs. W. A. Beck. 
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DOGS All fashionable breeds, from 

Russian Wolfhounds to Peking- 
ese, Poms and Griffons. All sporting Ter- 
riers. Mostly all imported. 

Boarding, Training, and _ conditioning 
kennels. Largest, cleanest, best equipped 
establishment west of New York. The place 
for happy dogs. Visitors welcome any hour. 

H. M. ROBERTSON 
Colo. 6672 Lamanda Park, Cal. 
Pe ae 








THE BILMER KENNELS 


ATREDALES EXCLUSIVELY 
AND 144-2 COUNTY ROAD 
RXCLUSIVE AIREDALKES BURLINGAME, CAL. 





BELLMORE 
KENNELS 


150 Arroyo Drive 
Pasadena 
Cal. 





Cocker Spaniels, all colors 
For Sale or at Stud 


Telephone Colo, 5759 





A few very fine imported 





Japanese 
Spaniels 
% 
Mrs. Earle Remington 


415 Gramercy Place 
Home Phone 56277 


FOR SALE | 








What Dog are 
You Looking for 


P 


(THE Kennel Department of The 

Graphic is essentially a Reader’s 
Service. We can give you the names 
of reliable kennels where you may 
obtain any breed of dog from a Pom 
toa Great Dane. For information 
address 


Kennel Department 
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424 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal, 
Phones Broadway 6486 A-4482 
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3rd Large Edilion 


i Capt. 

4 Abe 
Store- 
Keeper 


A Story of Gape God 
y 
JAMES A. GOOPER 


B | Violin School 
e IM a 431 S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 


Circular on Request 
of the 


Red_ | |mDA M. LEONARD 


BELINDA 


| RED CROSS 


RUDOLPH BRAND | 














STUDIO 
( TOSS Three Courses—The Speaking Voice 
Interpretation ot Literature 
Personal Culture. 
By New Address: 1127-8 Story Bldg., 
ROBERT W HAMILTON 610 So. Broadway Phone A-2855 





ROBERT W HAMILTON 














Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated and With 12 mo. Cloth. Illustrated and 
Colored Jacket, Net $1.26. with colored jacket by A. O. Scott. The Largest and Most Convenient 
Net $1.25 F 
THESE are genuine ‘'Cape Folks.” Goodyear Retail 
They have the thoughts and Strong, Patriotic . 
speak the language of Cape Yankees. : a ste Service Station 
In this ffeld of ficticn Mr. Coorer is and Uplifting Ct eta 
the most promising arrival since a ; ; S 
Joseph Lincoln's well remembered A vivid and absorbing lovestory James J. Grant Tire and Rubber Co. 
story of “CAP’N ERI.’’—The Boston of the battle-swept fields cf fair 723-25 South Olive St. 
Herald, France. A-3897 Bdwy. 2091 
if 
SULLY & KLEINTEICH, SULLY & KLEINTEICH, WEEKLY DE LUXE TOURS 
New York New York 






HONOLULU 


JAPAN-AUSTKALIA 
CHINA- SOUTH AMERICA 
Main 260 - AGENTS ALL ples Home a. 


D. F. R 
400 SOUTH SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES 




















Yati adn ° All Departments. College credits, diplomas 
College of Music, U.S.C. and music degree. Provision for entering 
children. Fall term begins Sept. 10th. Catalogue mailed on request. 

654 3201 SOUTH FIGUEROA STREET SOUTH 3432 
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NE OF the questionable changes that Napoleon effected in French 
institutions was the suppression of all local universities and the cen- 
tralization of university work in the capital. If one asked a French- 

man last century to what university he belonged, he would reply that there 

was only one French University, centered in Paris, and that it was really the 
fount and head of the Department of Education. Degrees were conferred on 
candidates after examinations conducted in local centers, so that every citizen, 
however poor, could, by private study and the absorption of book learning, 
become a university graduate. The system appealed to a democratic people, 
and ahout eighty years ago was introduced by liberal thinkers and statesmen 
into England, where the rigid fences built around the two national universities 
had undoubtedly barred many worthy youths from the advantages ofthe 
higher learning and its proper recognition. Under such auspices was founded 
the University of London, essentially an examining university, which con- 
ferred degrees inpartially on students residing in remote quarters of the British 

Isles. The tests were, it is true, 
very stringent, to make up for the 

lack of personal instruction, and the 

influence of the campus. On the 
same model and about the same 
time the University of the City of 

New York came into existence, and 

seemed to promise well for a time. 

But its success was short-lived, and 

in time it had to become a teaching 

university. And helped out as it 
was by King’s College, to which 

Arthur Hugh Clough, Matthew 
Arnold's ‘“‘Thyrsis "was attached, 

and by University College, where 

Robert Browning attended classes 

and where F. D. Maurice taught, 

even London University came to be 
considered a failure. By the close 
of the century the numerous Ger- 
man universities, with their local 
flavor and busy teaching staffs, had 
begun to assert themselves as better 
satisfying national requirements. 
To-day, however, in a _ reaction 
against the over-Germanizing of 
our educational institutions, there 
has come a demand for greater 
popularization of the higher learn- 
ing. While the campus, the lec- 
ture hall, and the laboratory, with 
the carefully set curriculum, remain 
a necessity for university work 
proper, it is felt that the people at 
large may well share in the benefits 
of university teaching. The Uni- 
versity of California, always in the 
fore when there comes a clear cal] 
for expansion, has organized various 
bureaus to deal with the situation. 

Of the seven bureaus which have 
been established under the general 
head of University Extension, the 
one which principally concerns us 

just at the moment is Number One, 

which ‘organizes classes in cities 
and towns wherever a_ sufficient 
number of people can be secured 
who wish to study the same subject. 

The courses offered cover languages, literature, public speaking ,political 

science, and technology and various other subjects.” 

Last year more than three hundred thousand people in the State of Cali- 
fornia availed themselves of some form of Extension service, and over nine 
hundred persued definite instruction. Among them were hundreds of people 
who have returned to college, or who will return to take their degrees. Through 
extension studies they were able to shorten the time in residence at the Uni- 
versity. In addition to these there were many thousands who have never had 
the opportunity of attending the University, but whose experience and general 
education enabled them to profit by some even of the most technical courses 
the University offers. Thirty-five hundred persons enrolled in classes in towns 
and cities in the Bay region. ‘This vear ten thousand people will be enrolled 
in classes, half of whom will be in Southern California, according to the hope 
and belief of Miss Nadine Crump, whose knowledge of the State, and whose 
experience in Extension work enables her to speak with some authority. Miss 
Crump has been general organizer for the Extension Division and the Secretary 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


By DR. JAMES MAIN DIXON 





MISS NADINE CRUMP 


Southern Representative of University of California Extension 





for the Bureau of Class Instruction. She has placed Lecture Courses from 
Eureka to Calexico, and from the Sierras to the sea. Under her supervision 
there were organized last year, in Northern towns and cities, over three hundred 
classes in the Modern Drama, in Story-Telling, in Business English, in Modern 
Languages and Literature, and in many other cultural subjects. Then there 
were classes where the students learned what to do when the lights go out, 
when the electric iron does not work; what the squeak in the automobile means; 
when to speak and when not to speak in a business meeting. Other classes 
taught citizens to understand the laws of the State as they apply to the pro- 
blems that the layman meets in everyday life. Business men and woman by 
the hundreds met in classes in Salesmanship and Advertising and studied such 
other subjects as contributed to efficiency in daily occupations. 

Owing to financial and geographical limitations, the opportunities for 
instruction outside of the campus at Berkerley have been limited to the com- 
munities in the Bay region. They will now be extended to Southern Cali- 
fornia. Offices have been opened at 
507-9 Union League Building, and 
Miss Crump has been appointed as 
representative of the University in 
the South. Her work is to create 
and crystallize interest, and to pro- 
vide instruction for all who care to 
avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ties offered by this great movement 
to which the State University is 
devoting itself. 

The Preliminary Announcement 
of Extension Work for Southern 
California calls attention to thirty- 
five courses, to be given in part by 
members of the Berkeley faculty, 
partly by educational experts here 
chosen by the University. Many 
of the courses give university 
credit, if students desire to submit 
themselves to the necessary ex- 
aminations. Among such courses 
are Social Psychology, Moral Edu- 
cation, The Growth and Develop 
ment of Children, The Modern 
Drama, French and other modern 
languages, Greek, History, Mathe- 
matics and Philosophy. There are 
also courses in Household Art— 
how to make the home beautiful 
without great expense; a course on 
Sanitation; and one on General 
Biology, dealing with Heredity, 
Eugenics, and the bearing of biology 
on human life. No extension cours- 
es in the Bay cities have been 
more popular than those in Com- 
mercial Law. They are not to be 
classes as academic, as they do not 
lead to a degree nor to practice in 
the law courts; but are designed to 
given information on practical pro- 
blems. This course will be given in 
Los Angeles by a well-known woman 
lawyer, Mrs. Kemper Campbell, 
Deputy District Attorney. It will 
teach ordinary people how to save 
money and dollars by learning 
how to avoid legal difficulties. 
Courses in Practical Salesmanship are to be given by Dr. Thomas Burt, 
Dean of Occidental College. A class composed of the sales force at Barker 
Brothers has already been organized, and a large class will shortly meet in the 
Union League Building. Two courses that are offered by Dr. Alexander Kaun 
of the Berkeley faculty, one on Russian Novels and Novelists, the other on 
the Modern History and Political Institutions of Russia will be sure to 
attract wideattention. They are of a popular nature and will not carry credit. 

The appeal to literary societies to form themselves into a nucleus for 
these Extension courses was at once responded to by an excellent organization 
that has been doing valuable work in quiet for some time. One of its active 
members has for long been on the staff of the High School, but outside of Los 
Angeles she is becoming known as a dainty writer of lyrics, who has made a 
specialty of the sonnet and the rondeau. Readers of THE GRAPHIC know Miss 
Belle Cooper's name through her peotical contributions from time to time. 

The Verse Writers’ Club of Southern California, which is affiliated with 
the Poetry Society of America, has begun its second year’s work with eagerness. 
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DO NOT 


let your arms, head 
or body project out 
of the car. It is 
dangerous. Think of 


“Safety 
First” 





Los Angeles Railway 
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Travel 


the safe way to 


San Francisco 


on the 


Saint 


Leaves at 5 p.m. 


“A fast schedule maintained 
with no discomfort to 
the passengers” 


E. W. McGEE, General Agent 
Six Eleven Hill Street 
60941 Main 738 
SANTA FE STATION 
A-5130 Main 8225 
Phone service day or night 
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THE GRAPHIC 


THE LITTLE BIG Boss 


(Continued from page 13) 

of everything for our best pictures. Why 
just last week we wanted to take a 
courtroom scene. We didn't make a set 
for it-—we went down to the Los Angeles 
eity hall and photographed an interior. 
We have a new appliance for taking in- 
teriors; an appliance that no other com- 
pany owns.”’ 

“Yes, but if your court room scene 
illustrates an inartistic situation it really 
isn’t progress is it?” 

“Of course not. 
good story.” 

“Do you, Mr. take any 
hand yourself in the selection of scenar- 
ios, or the producing of pictures?” 

“Yes, I make suggestions.” 

“Do you ever watch over a production 
from beginning to end, for instance, 
in the way Charles Frohman did in the 
theatre, watch over it carefully until you 
get it to suit you.”’ 

“Oh no, I can't do that. We produce 
too many pictures. But I have capable 
people to do that for me.” 

“Are you interested in the legitimate 
theatre?” 

“Not in a business way.” 

‘“T mean as a theatre goer.”’ 

“Yes, I like to go to shows.” 

“What is your chief interest outside 
of your work? Reading, music, golf—?’’ 

“Well, I mean to take up golf soon 
because I think it’s good for the health. 
But Pll tell you what I'd rather do 
than anything else.” 

“Yes?” 

“Play poker. But don’t mention that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, all right, go ahead and mention 
it. But don’t make it seem as if I care 
for making money by gambling, because 
IT don't. But I like the game. When 
I start to play poker I forget everything. 

‘But of course my really big interest 
I never get tired of it; I 


You must have a 


Laemmle, 


is my work. 
have just the same interest in moving 
pictures now that I had when I first went 
into that five cent moving picture 
theatre in Chicago. The pictures never 
hore me, I never get tired of them. I 
like to see them made, and I like to go to 
the theatres and watch them unwind. 
I like to go out here on the lot and watch 
the boys take western scenes and animal 
pictures.” 

[lis speaking of animals brought up a 
phase of him that was mentioned to me 
by a man who worked recently at Uni- 
versal City. According to this man, 
animal pictures have almost “‘gone out”, 
they are no longer popular with film 
patrons. Yet Mr. Laemmle keeps the 
Universal Zoo intact, principally because 
he is so keenly interested in the animals 
that he can't bear to part with them. 
He knows them by their first names; it 
is no unusual thing to see him before a 
cage engaged in earnest inspection of 
some favorite. If an elephant gets 
the toothache or a monkey has ap- 
pendicitis he takes great care that it 
receives prompt and efficient attention. 
And when, by any chance, the animals 
are used in a film nowadays the little 
big boss of the U. can be trusted to be on 
the lot on that particular morning. 

Mr. Laemmle doesnt want to be 
thought a gambler, but I’m inclined to 
think that he is more of one than he 
realizes. He is a gambler in the sense 
that every man of adventurous spiril 
is a gambler; every man who loves to 


LiiwtwOCMC NINN! Pay the game of ving on a large seale. 


218-220 West 
Ninth Street 


Vanity Fair 
Tea Room | ant wir'Sicct 


Luncheon and Afternoon Tea 
11:30 a.m. until] 5.30 p.m. 


Cakes, Pies, Bread, etc. 
and Automobile Lunches 


Miss Chamberlain 


F-2954 
Mrs. Williams 








HARVARD SCHOOL Military) 
The Coast School for Boys 
Eighteenth year opens September 17, 191 
Summer School Held Each Year 
Accredited to West Point, eastern and west- 
cin universities. Finestequipment. Rt. Rev. 
J. H. Johnson, (Bishop Episcopal Diocese) 

President of Board. Write for catalogue. 
Western Ave. at 16th St. Home 72147 


Westlake Military School 


Boarding and Day School for Boys, now 
located at Santa Monica, Cal. An idealhome 
for boys, in the finest residence district of 
Santa Monica, adjoining Park and over- 
looking ccean. Individual instruction un- 
der competent teachers. Military system. 
Apply to COL. WM. STROVER, Superin- 
tendent, Ocean and California Aves. 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all purposes 
for rent. Largest Studio Building in the West. 
For terms and all information apply to 

F. W. BLANCHARD 


233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
Los Angeles, California 


CARL BRONSON 


Teacher of Voice 


Director of Music First M. FE. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bidg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, California. 





VIOLONCELLO 


Axel Simonsen 


Soloist and Teacher 





Solo Violoncellist of Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Brahms Quintet 


Studio: 103-104 Blanchard Building 


Le Sema | 





DESTRU 
BAGGAGE 
For the most exclusive line 
of Ladies’ Hand Bags we 
suggest that you call on us. 


Many new and desirable 
creations are on display. G3 


(NDESTRUCTI) 


LUGGAGE SHOP 
224 W. Fifth St. 











—300 Cheerful Rooms 300 Baths 


Large enough to give every comfort and luxury 
small enough to insure personal attention. 
willing service, good 


—Convenient location, 
European 


eating. American Plan from #4 
Plan from $2. 
Morgan Ross, Manager 
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SAN FRANCISCO 





The Way to 


California 
| 
{| To Eastern readers of 
The Graphic we wish to 
say that the service of 
The Salt Lake Route 
will afford them a lux- 


uriously comfortable 
journey, 


{) This is the short line 
from Salt Lake City to 
Los Angeles, and in 
connection with the 
Union Pacific, Chicago 
& Northwestern. and 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Rys. operates 
the Los Angeles Limit- 
ed and the Pacific 
Limited daily from 
Chicago to Los Angeles 


€ Both arefinely equip- 
ped and time is less 
than three days. 


@ We shall appreciate 
your patronage. 


Any Ticket Agent will give 
full particulars about the 


salt Lake Route 








The 
Diminishing 
Purchasing 


Power 
of the Dollar 


@ Makes of systematic saving 
and conservative expenditure a 
vital day-to-day necessity. 

@ In these days of world-wide 
unrest and uncertainty he is 
indeed a wise man who pro- 
vides for his future well being 
by present day economy and 
consistent saving. 


@ In order to offset the high 
cost of every day necessities it is 
most important to get the high- 
est possible returns consistent 
with safety upon one’s savings. 
q To do this successfully, we 
suggest your opening an account 
with our institution, where 


your dollars earn the most. 


Hibernian 
Savings Bank 


Second Floor Hibernian Building 
Fourth at Spring 
Los Angeles, California 


BELLEYT 


more Comfortable than Home 
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“The Military School with the Home Life.” 
: Exclusively for Young Boys. Eleventh year 
An illustrated catalogue will be sent on application to 


Urban Military Academy 


Ommences Sept. 15th. 





Tel. 52647. 


: a | Edward C. Burnett, Head Master, 800 South Alvarado Street. 


Miller's Theatre 


NOW SHOWING WILLIAM FARNUM IN 


“THE CONQUEROR” 


A masterpiece of photoplay art directed by R. A. 
Walsh. Written by Henry Christeen Warnack 
Prices 20c and 30c. 

Shows 10, 12:15 a.m., 2:30, 4:45, 7 and 9:15 p.m. 


Junction Spring and Main at 9th 


Where you see the Big Pictures 





























BEGINNING MONDAY, OCT. 8 
THE KLAW & ERLANGER PLAYERS, WITH 


BERTHA MANN, 


Bae Nie 


‘“Here Comes the Bride ’ 


A Rollicking Farce in 3 Acts. 98 Per Cent Fun 


PRICES: 5c, 50c, 75c, $1.00, no higher. 


Matinee, Wed. and Sat, 





MASON OPERA HOUSE 








Al CLUNE’S AUDITORIUM 
THIS WEEK ONLY 











Rasputin, ‘“The Black Monk’ 


A Tremendous‘Spectacular Preduction. 


EE eee 


7 reels of Romantic Narrative, introducing 
Premier Kerensky, the Man of the Hour 


Daily Matinees lic. Evenings 15c, 20e and 30c. 
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OROSCO THEATRE 


World’s Greatest Stock Company 


NOW PLAYING 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUCCESS 


- Whe House of Glass 


With 
BETTY BRICE, the Morosco’s new leading woman, 
and HARLAND TUCKER, new leading man 


NO ADVANCE 
IN PRICES 


Nights, 10c to 75c 


Matinees, Thursday, Saturday 
Mats. 10c to 50c 


and Sunday 








The Best of Vaudeville 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; boxes 
$1.00. Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c; 
boxes 75c. Except Holiday Matinees. 





Theodore Kosloff and Imperial Russian Ballet 


and his own Russian Orchestra. 
MRS. GENE HUGHES & CO., ‘Gowns’; E. CHARLES BENSEE & FLORENCE 


BAIRD, “Songiflage’; FIVE NELSONS, ‘‘Hoops, My Dear’; CLARA HOWARD, 
Musical Comedy Girl; FRITZ BRUCH & SISTER, ’Cello and Violin; D’AVIG- 
“The Right Key, but 


NEAU’S Chinese Duo. 
BILLY REEVES the Wrong Flat”’ 
“The Retreat of the Germans at the Battle of Arras’’ 


Official British Pictures, Exclusive for the Orpheum 


Last Week, the 
Famous Comodian, 


Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p.m. Pathe Semi-Weekly News Views 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


(Continued from page 19) 
the ballets in both 


cities before he came to America. 


those 
With 


and 


Imperial 


Viasta Maslova, Vera Fredowa, 


corps de ballet and his own Russian 
orchestra, he will offer a brilliant series 


of dances. In offering the Arras views 


Mr. Beck presents the most authentic 


battle views ever made. Taken from 


aeroplane, shell hole, observation post, 
and elsewhere during the actual battle 
and retreat of the Germans, they were 


made for the British Royal archives, 
and were released in America to the 


Orpheum exclusively. 


URING the past three of four years 
it has been almost impossible to 
move in any direction without bumping 
into a crook play. The cireumambient 
atmosphere, as a widely known senator 
would say, was teeming with them, some 
good, some bad. “‘The House of Glass’’, 
by Max Marcin, which opened at the 
Morosco Theatre Sunday afternoon is 
one of them, and one of the best that 
I have even seen. It is a rare tribute to 
this play, that, although we have seen 
others of its type so often, we were held 
on mental tiptoe during the four acts. 
It is easy to see why “‘The House of 
Glass’? was successful in New York 
and other points metropolitan. It was 
made for success by an admirable tech- 
nician, securely joined and riveted by 
one who knows the material of which 
successful crook plays and _ satisfied 
audiences are made. The first part of the 
first dragged a bit. After that the play 
gathered speed and went, zip, zip, zip, 
to a conclusion that was in doubt until 
the last minute. Or at least the way of 
the author’s reaching it was in doubt, for 
we realized that he was not going to 
send us out of the theatre with an un- 
happy ending. Ah no, he knows his 
business too well. Yet we wondered 
how in the dickens he was going to avoid 
it. All young students of the drama 
should see ““The House of Glass’’—it 
shows just how Jads of the sure fire, or 
Broadway commercial schools of play- 
wrighting pack them in. Max Marcin, 
in addition to building his play well 
technically, has filled it with real human 
touches. ‘I can’t think, my mind 
won't work,”’ says the railroad president. 
“Don’t try to work your mind,” an- 
swers the attorney, “give your heart 
a chance.”” The author has done both. 
The acting is worthy of the play. 
Betty Brice had the lead, and her work 
shows the wisdom of her selection for 
the difficult role. In the third act, in her 
really big seene, it seemed to me that 
she was a bit too soby, when more 
vivid effect might have been secured by 
a quiet, tense handling of the situation. 
Harland Tacker, a newcomer, did some 
excellent work opposite Miss Brice; 
their scene together at the close of the 
second act was, to my notion, the most 
poignant acting of the play. But praise 
must be distributed. Richard Dix 
handled the trying role of the middle 
aged railroad president in capital fashion, 
Douglas Maclean, was equally at home 
as the young attorney, and James Corri- 
gan in Carrol, the detective, had a part 
well suited to his abilities. Joseph 
Eggenton, Lillian Elliott, and Nancy 
Fair interpreted minor roles. W. V. 
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BANK’S BIRTHDAY 


N October 7, 1890, several 
() enterprising Los Angeles men, 

with a big vision of the future 
of this city, organized and opened for 
business a new savings bank in a little 
store-room in the old Grand Opera 
House building, on Main near First 
street. The bank started with only 
$100,000 capital and had a total of 
but four officers and employees. After 
one year in business it had only $82,000 
in deposits and 664 depositors. But 
the young institution persisted and 
grew, rapidly making a place for itself 
in the financial world until today the 
Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank stands 
as one of the leading banking institutions 
of Los Angeles. Among the little group 
of men who organized the bank twenty- 
seven years ago was Dr. M. N. Avery, 
the first secretary and now its president. 


DR. AVERY 
Pres. Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank 


Through all its long career Dr. Avery 
has been identified with the bank in 
some official capacity, serving continu- 
ously as president since January, 1910. 
Of the other organizers, Messrs. E. S. 
Rowley, C. N. Flint, and P. F. Schu- 
macher are still faithfully serving on 
the Board of Directors. Many of the 
other present directors have been asso- 
ciated with the bank almost from its 
opening day. ‘Twenty-seven years seems 
a long time, yet in all those years the 
management of the bank has remained 
practically unchanged. The bank has 
occupied altogether five different build- 
ings including its present magnificent 
quarters in the Union Oil Building at 
Seventh and Spring streets—all of the 
changes being made necessary by its 
rapidly growing business. The first 
move was in 1894 from the little store- 
room on Main street to a building con- 
structed specially to house the young 
institution on the corner of First and 
Main streets. The next change was 
in 1906 when the bank consolidated 
with the Union Bank of Savings, and 
moved into its quarters at 223 South 
Spring street. The stay there was very 
short for in 1908 the bank was com- 
pelled to seek more room in the building 
at the southwest corner of Fourth and 
Spring streets. The bank occupied 
this building for five years, during which 
time its deposits increased ten million 
dollars and the number of depositors 
nearly doubled. The present quarters 
were taken over in 1913. The bank 
now has total resources of over $25,- 
000,000 and numbers its depositors at 
59,000. It employs 145 men and women. 
The bank will celebrate its anniversary 
with a banquet and entertainment for 
the employes, officers, and directors. 
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EDDIE 
SCHMIDT 








Advance Models and 
Materials have just 
been received 





714 West 7th St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





A Vacation 
on Mt. Lowe 





—li you live near sea level spend your vacation 
in the mountains and get the benefit of a com- 
plete change of air and altitude— 


—YE ALPINE TAVERN and COTTAGES have 
ideal accommodations either for boarding or 
housekeeping— 


—American Plan, $15 per week up—housekeep- 
ing cottages, $8 per week, two persons; $2 per 
week each additional person—also Housekeeping 
Cottages de Luxe— 


—Unexcelled cuisine, modern equipment, free 
shower baths—riding, hiking, dancing, tennis, 
croquet, pocl, billiards, Edison Talking Machine, 
Player Piano, Circulating Library. Children’s 
Playground and other amusements— 











—Reservations and full details at P. E. Informa- 
tion Bureau cr any P. E. Agent—five trains 
daily from 6th and Main, Los Angeles—excursion 
fare $2— 





Pacific Electric 


Railway 


















Go East 


through the panoramic 






Canadian Pacific 
Route 


One Way Tickets Cost No More 









We also have services to Honolulu, 


Australia, China, Japan, Europe and 






around the world. 






Call or write for full particulars 






A. A. Polhamus, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 


605 So. Spring Street 











Los Angeles, Cal. 























Travel the world over, select the most 
desirable climatic features of the choicest 
spots, throw them all into one and you 
have Coronado 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager 


‘| Situated that no dust, smoke or disturbing noise can penetrate its sacred 


precinct—no more perfect atmosphere for quiet repose. 
*| Outdoor sports and amusements on land and water, from Royal Polo, 
Yachting, Fishing, Swimming, Surf and Indoor Bathing, Motoring and Horse- 
Back Riding, to things suitable for children down to the tiniest tots. 

‘| Hundreds of miles of splendid automobile roads leading from the grounds 
of the hotel along the beach, around the strand and into the back country, 
through orange-groves, fertile valleys, and on into the picturesque mountains 


‘| An excellent eighteen-hole Golf Course, and two splendid Tennis Courts 
are within a few minutes walk of the hotel. 
‘| Open air school buildings and play-grounds with competent instructors 
with courses in Domestic Science, Manual Training, Dancing, and a Kinder- 
garten employing the Montessori System. 


{| The Government Aviation School on North Island is nearby, where flights 


may be witnessed daily, and nowhere in America can aviation be seen to such 
advantage. 





4 And just across the Bay is the City of San Diego, with the architecture 


of the late Exposition standing out against the blue sky. 












The Hotel del Coronado is conducted on 
the American plan. It is located at Cor- 
onado Beach, California, and is reached 
by train from Los Angeles, and by boat 
from all Coast points. Hotel representa- 
tives meet all trains and boats 










introduce 
to the smartly gowned women of 
Los Angeles and Southern California 
their collection of 


Autumn and Winte 
Fashions 


pre-eminent 
with the accepted styles in 


Gowns Dresses 
Suits Coats 
Wraps Blouses 
Sweaters Furs 


and 


Trimmed Hats 


The pleasure of a visit of inspection is requested 


BROADWAY AT NINTH 


GEO RI"E & SONS, PRINTERS. LOS ANGELES 





